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LOOKING FOR A MARKET 
FOR YOUR VERSE? 


We have recently inaugurated, in THE RYERSON 
POETRY CHAP-BOOKS, an outlet for the verse of 
the really worthy younger poets. This series has 
been introduced in the belief that verse lovers care 
more for poetry of high quality than they do for 
expensive bindings, as usually have been placed on 
books of verse. 


The Ryerson Chap-books, in distinctive format, 
limited in size, thus assuring careful discrimination 
in the matter selected, are issued in dainty paper 
covers at a nominal price. 


Those in the list following have already been issued. 
Others are in course of preparation. If your work is 


worthy, let us discuss with you the issue of a chap- 
book including some of the best of it. 


The Sweet o’ the Year. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 50c. 
Championship and the Crowd. By W.H. F.Tenny. 50c. 


Forfeit and Other Poems. By Kathryn Munro Tupper. 
50c. 


The Captive Gipsy. By Constance Davies-Woodrow. 75c. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


Canada’s Oldest Publishers TORONTO 2 



























Whitborne Inn 


Phone Trinity 9354 


The handiest rendezvous in Toronto, 
just across the street from the Uni- 


versity, and half way between the 
residential and shopping districts of 
the city. 


LUNCHEON - - 12.00 to 2.00 . 
TEA - - = = 2,00 to 5.00 ° ® 
DINNER - - -__ 5.30 to 7.00 









169 College St. (Two Doors West of McCaul) 











_ Swiss Steam Laundry 


Established 1886 





“ SERVICE—QUALITY ” 





Phone Elgin 3615 for driver 





























ONLY $1.00 


CONTRACT BRIDGE 


By R. F. Foster 





READY NOW 


CONTRACT BRIDGE is the game of the hour. Thousands of Auction Bridge players have 
already taken it up. Perhaps you would also, but—up to now there has been no book of rules or 
instructions on this new game. To meet this need, Mr. Foster, one of the great authorities on Auction 
Bridge, has written this book. Try this new game. It is much livelier than Auction Bridge. 














AUCTION BRIDGE 


LENZ ON BRIDGE SO THEY PLAYED BRIDGE 
By Sidney S. Lenz —AND HOW 


By Hugh Tuite 
“He explains the game of Auction in an entirely new “Instead of making A. and B., Y. and Z. play with 
way. Where heretofore we have had elaborate trea- amazing acumen, I have given my puppets actual names 
tises, rules and regulations, this is a book of personal showing them at a bridge table.” Then the author 
advice lucidly given.” comments on the bidding, playing and, best of all, the 


$2 50 post-mortems. $1 50 
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PAN-AMERICAN DISUNION 

HE adoption of an attitude of moral superiority, 
T amounting at times to sanctimoniousness, is the 

customary form of protective colouration adopted 
by sharp traders the world over. This seems to be 
characteristic of the great trading nations as it is of 
individuals. It has been said of the Englishman that 
he does exactly as he pleases, and subsequently lays 
claim to the most exalted motives in justifying his 
actions. Of late years the United States (having be- 
come the commercial centre of the world) has put on 
a cloak of self-righteousness which has the effect of 
placing even the complacent John Bull in the shade. 
Ever since the end of the war, the American popular 
press, from an unapproachable moral eminence, has 
been pointing a finger of scorn at the dark-minded 
imperialistic nations of Europe. So that following her 
recent exchange of diplomatic amenities with Mexico 
and her armed intervention in Nicaragua, it comes as 
something of a shock to the 100 per cent. patriot to 
discover that the United States is regarded in the same 
light by the entire press of Central and South America. 
The opposition to ‘American interference’ has grown 
so strong that associations are being formed in Central 
America to agitate for a boycott of American goods. 
But considering their unsparing criticism of the actions 
of France in the Ruhr and later in Syria, the American 
people must have been strangely moved by the message 


to President Coolidge from the Latin students of Paris 
protesting against the ‘landing of American marines 
in Nicaraguan territory in violation of the most elemen- 
tary principles of law’. 


MERICAN intervention in Nicaragua is, of course, 

no new thing. For the past fifteen years the 
United States has dominated Nicaraguan development, 
using Adolfo Diaz as the pliant instrument to further 
her financial interests as well as her projected plans 
for a naval base at Fonseca Bay and the construction 
of the Nicaraguan canal. It was the summer of 1925 
before the American marines who had been in occupa- 
tion for thirteen years were withdrawn, and only then 
because it was felt that American interests had been 
amply secured. But the Central Americans are a resilient 
people. Within a year and a half the Liberal leader, 
Dr. Sacasa, was declared President, led his hastily 
organized forces against the Diaz Government, and 
proved to be so much more popular than the American- 
made President that the Diaz administration was clearly 
doomed unless Washington intervened on its behalf. 
The fact that Mexico had unofficially aided Dr. Sacasa 
in his revolt and officially recognized him as President 
undoubtedly encouraged Mr.: Kellogg to intervene 
openly and forcibly in Nicaragua’s domestic politics. 
For Mexico’s unwonted insistence on her right to 
legislate on the disposition of her own natural resources 
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was seriously inconveniencing American oil interests, 
and the opportunity to deal a telling indirect blow at 
the Calles administration was irresistible. Hence the 
sudden descent of Admiral Latimer’s marines on 
Nicaraguan soil, the prompt delimitation of ‘neutral 
zones’ between the victorious army of Dr. Sacasa and 
the capital on which the beaten Diaz had retreated, 
and the dramatic projection of the United States’ whole 
Latin-American policy into the glare of publicity at 
home and abroad. 
HE reaction of the American people to its Govern- 
ment’s Nicaraguan adventure and its correlated 
threat to Mexico has been distinctly cheering. With 
the exception of the diehard section of the Republican 
press, the organs of every party joined with the inde- 
pendent journals in a wholesome condemnation of Mr. 
Kellogg’s imperialistic policy, the reaction of organized 
Labour was no less definite, and when Senator Borah 
at last came out in open opposition to the administra- 
tion he voiced the feeling of the majority of the nation. 
The Government hastily retreated from its advanced 
position, and a peaceful settlement of the Mexican and 
Nicaraguan disputes is now practically assured. But all 
intelligent Americans realize that this latest imbroglio 
is, after all, only one incident arising from a definite 
trend of economic imperialism which cannot well be 
stopped and which bodes ill for the future unless some 
means is devised for the peaceful settlement of the 
disputes that must arise from time to time as a result 
of the progressive penetration of American capital 
into Latin America and elsewhere. The realization of 
this fact is apparent in various recent manifestations 
which are to be welcomed because they imply an 
awakening of the American people to a comprehension 
of the ineluctable interweaving of national interests in 
the modern world, and this must result in a healthy 
increase of understanding of the problems of older 
world powers and in a growing tolerance that should 
lead to a closer co-operation with the other nations. 


NE of these manifestations is Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst’s recent proposal for a league of the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples. It is hardly credible that this proposal 
signifies 2 change of heart and that Mr. Hearst has 
been converted by the Anglophiles against the ingrained 
antipathy of a lifetime; nor do we believe on the other 
hand that his new policy is only a sinister design on 
the British Commonwealth, encouraged by the result of 
the Imperial Conference, and with the alienation of 
the Dominions from Britain as its hidden and malicious 
end. It seems much more probable that Mr. Hearst 
is quite clever enough to see that a policy of splendid 
isolation is no more possible for the United States in 
the twentieth century than it proved for Britain, that 
there is a hardening of world opinion against the United 
States as the wealthiest and strongest single power who 
refuses to bind herself to co-operation with the other 
nations, and that although the United States cannot by 


herself run the world, she and the British Common- 
wealth combined might do it—Mr. Hearst being con- 
fident, no doubt, that the U.S.A. would be destined to 
lead the combination. That, we believe, is the real 
meaning of Mr. Hearst’s manifesto. Other and much 
more frank manifestations of the new trend of Ameri- 
can opinion are best reflected in the January 26th issue 
of the New Republic, in which the inexorable southern 
thrust of American capital is clearly set forth with all 
its attendant dangers, and in which the way out is 
visioned in an American league of nations in keeping 
with President Wilson’s proposition to Latin Ameri- 


Cac 

Let us agree that if any one of us, the United States 
included, violates the political independence and territorial 
integrity of any of the others, all the others will jump on 
her. 


N both these proposals, from such widely divergent 

quarters, is implicit an appreciation of the fallacy 
of a self-sufficient United States, even though the 
alternatives suggested are impracticable. The first is 
impossible because it implies the dissolution of the 
League of Nations and is based on the old chimera of 
a dominant race. The second, so different in spirit, is 
based on the assumption, which is hardly warranted, 
that the United States will remain implacably opposed 
to entering a world association; but also it is on the 
face of if inadequate, for it ignores the blunt truth that 
the United States is too big to be handled by the 
Western hemisphere. There is only one way in which 
America can be saved from herself, a way which she 
will be slow to take but which she must come to in the 
end if the majority of her people honestly desire the 
peaceful settlement of their increasing international 
‘entanglements’. That is the way that leads to Geneva. 
Only the League of Nations is big enough to hold the 
U.S.A. Any other association she is bound to dom- 
inate, to the misfortune of her associates and to her 
own ultimate undoing. 


‘CHINA FOR THE CHINESE’ 
ITH a cruiser squadron of the Mediterranean 
WV fleet sailing for China and a divison of troops 
embarking for the same destination, the hope 
of a pacific settlement of the differences between Great 
Britain and the Nationalists of Southern China seems 
to be less at the present time than some weeks ago 
when Austin Chamberlain initiated the new and con- 
ciliatory British policy. The official attitude of Great 
Britain in sending these forces to the East is ir- 
reproachable according to recognized diplomatic stand- 
ards; no aggressive action is to be taken, and the 
troops are being despatched purely as a precautionary 
measure to ensure the safety of the lives and 
property of British nationals at Shanghai. How- 
ever, there is a very real danger that an increased 
naval concentration on the China coast will lead to 
some irrational incident which may bring Great Britain 
and one of the Chinese factions to the point of open 
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hostilities. The Wanhsien affair of last September is 
a case in point. . British merchant ships, on a gun- 
running expedition up the Yangtsze, were through 
some misunderstanding fired upon, and subsequently 
seized by Chinese troops, and in retaliation a British 
gunboat shelled the town of Wanhsien, where, accord- 
ing to Chinese reports, hundreds of non-combatants 
were killed and wounded. If the situation had been 
reversed and scores of white missionaries had been 
massacred by the Chinese, there is no doubt that a 
wave of moral indignation would have swept over the 
sritish Empire, and in order to wipe out the infamy 
and restore our prestige in the Orient we should have 
been urged to embark on a holy war against the yellow 
heathen. Indeed, it is perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of the present situation that with so vast a 
country divided by civil war yet united against 
foreigners, the lives of many strangers within its gates 
have rot been lost. Great credit is due the British at 
Hankow for their forbearance under the utmost pro- 
vocation; but credit should also be given the Cantonese 
leaders for the degree of control they have exercised 
over their turbulent following. Two encouraging 
features in the negotiations at Hankow give some hope 
for a compromise that will form a basis for peaceful 
intercourse in the future. The first is the earnest 
desire of Mr. Eugene Chen to retain the British 
financial associations whose severance would cripple the 
projects of his party—even though he is working for 
the abolition of the extra privileges which the British 
and other foreigners have enjoyed. The second is the 
patent willingness of the British Government to go 
more than half way to meet him, and its acceptance 
of the nationalist principles for which he stands. The 
question is whether the forces unloosed in China can 
now be controlled by the liberators ? 


HERE seems to be no question that the anti- 

foreign agitation in China is increasing both in 
volume and intensity. Not only the Cantonese but the 
whole race seem to be developing a chauvinistic spirit 
which is something quite new in the history of modern 
China. All the political divisions in the country, 
whether red, white, or plain unsophisticated yellow, 
are adopting the nationalist principle of China for the 
Chinese. The ‘Christian General’ who until quite 
recently was regarded as the white hope of the Anglo- 
Saxon interests has just returned from a trip to 
Moscow, full of communist fervour and more deter- 
mined even than the Kuomintang to drive Western 
capitalism from its privileged position in Cathay. There 
are reports that even among the followers of Chang 
Tso-Lin and other war-lords of the North-East the 
anti-foreign feeling is spreading. So far as economic 
exploitation of China by the Western nations is con- 
cerned, industrial penetration by force was only possible 
so long as the majority of the natives remained pas- 
sively acquiescent. With the growth of national senti- 


ment, foreign traders will be well advised to make 
the best possible settlement with the Cantonese, in a 
spirit of compromise, and allow future trade to be 
governed by a spirit of good-will and co-operation. 
With reference to the missionaries, some definite 
line of policy will have to be instituted. We cannot 
have these people living under constant danger, and yet 
on the other hand Christianity backed up by bayonets 
is surely too incongruous a principle for even the most 
imperialistic of Christians. Any man has a right to 
embrace martyrdom in what he believes to be a good 
cause, but religious individuals or missionary organiza- 
tions which require the moral support of battleships 
should be removed from the danger zone for the 
present. In the meantime the missionaries need not 
rest on their oars, as it is probable that the Western 
hemisphere is quite as much in need of spiritual re- 
generation as even the provinces of Szechuan or 
Chekiang. 
THE LAURIER PALACE DISASTER 

S a result of the recent disaster in Montreal, 
A where at the Laurier Palace Theatre seventy 

‘children met their deaths through fire and panic, 
sorrow visited scores of homes and an almost intoler- 
able pity filled the minds of an entire nation. We are 
so made that a wholesale tragedy of this description 
stirs us to the depths while a hundred individual 
fatalities leave us almost untouched. To moralize 
after such an occurrence is of little avail. The 
best that we can do is to take advantage of the wave 
of public feeling and institute such safety devices as will 
tend to diminish the possibility of future misfortunes 
of the same character. The first and most obvious 
lesson to be driven home is that the most beneficent 
legislation is of slight use if it is not enforced by 
authority or observed by the community. But know- 
ledge of law must come before observance, and it would 
seem to be an elementary precaution that all safety 
regulations should be supplied to halls and places of 
amusement in a simple and abbreviated form, and that 
attendants and other employees should be made ac- 
quainted of these rules. Ushers should also receive 
instruction in dealing with crowds in case of an em- 
ergency, and some responsible person should always be 
present to take charge in the event of fire or any alarm. 
Finally, no buildings (particularly those which are not 
fire-proof) should be licensed as places of public enter- 
tainment that are not adequately equipped with alterna- 
tive exits and fire escapes. Even though absolute 
safety is unattainable we can by taking thought reduce 
the hazards of existence by an appreciable degree. 


INDUSTRIAL GROUPS IN POLITICS 
T may well be that in the days to come our 
| descendants will speak of the present as the dynamic 
age. Although the philosophic principle that ‘every- 
thing flows’ is true of every period, surely there has 
never been a moment in history when the torrent of 
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life has rushed through the rapids at such break-neck 
speed. Everywhere our inherited institutions, social, 
moral, and political, are being questioned, criticised, 
tested, pulled apart, and finally remodelled or thrown 
aside. Compared to the violent flux in the Far East 
and most of Europe, Canada is, at present, in a com- 
paratively immobile condition, but there are forces at 
work which may drive us into the swirl of the main 
current. Curiously enough, the increasing mutability 
of our political forms is largely due to rural influence. 
In the old lands, the industrialist is inclined to revolu- 
tionary ideas and the farmer or peasant is the conser- 
vator of tradition; but in Canada, while the industrial 
centres of Montrea! and Toronto are complacently 
conservative, our only legislative assembly which is 
slightly radical is that controlled by the Farmer Govern- 
ment of Alberta. After a full term in office the 
farmers were returned to power at the last election 
with an increased majority, and the leaders of the move- 
ment are satisfied that they owe their success to their 
organization in industrial groups. At a recent con- 
vention the U.F.A. announced its willingness to 
amalgamate with agricultural units in other provinces 
who would adopt this system, and with the phenomenal 
success of the Albertans in view, compared to the 
record of comparative failure in the rest of the 
Dominion, this may prove a tempting offer to other 
bodies of organized farmers and may possibly lead to 
an entirely new alignment in Canadian politics. 


BRUCE AND THE SPIDER 
Pi ecaiie BRUCE laid Canadians under a 


double obligation by his speeches on his recent 

visit. In the first place he—the Bayard of all 
the imperialists in the Commonwealth—gave the 
coup-de-grace to the flatulent bogey of ‘Disintegra- 
tion’ which our diehards had resuscitated after the 
report of the Inter-Imperial Relations Committee 
was published; and, secondly, he inaugurated with 
tact and good-feeling the discussion of an issue which 
must be squarely faced by Canadians, and that is the 
question of our attitude towards the naval expenses 
of the Commonwealth in the new era of inter-imperial 
relations which has opened with the proclamation of 
the full nationhood of the Dominions. The fact that 
Mr. Bruce has entirely failed to grasp the true nature 
of that question does not lessen the value of the ser- 
vice he has rendered us. 

The facts and figures which the Australian Pre- 
mier rubbed into his Canadian audiences are not only 
impressive but help to the understanding of one side 
of the question with which we are confronted. 
Canada’s status as an independent nation and a co- 
partner with Britain in the Commonwealth, tacitly 
admitted since the war, is now established. Since we 
have claimed and received this independence, is it 


compatible with our new position that we should 
allow Britain to continue to shoulder practically the 
whole responsibility of our defence as a nation? Is 
it either fair or honourable that Canada should con- 
tinue to contribute only 8d. per capita towards the 
naval defense of the Commonwealth while Britain 
contributes 25s, 7d per capita. Equality has its re- 
sponsibilities as well as its rewards, and if Canada 
is to maintain her self-respect she must now either 
maintain a navy of her own or a fair part of Britain’s. 
Bluntly put, this sums up the attitude of those who 
agree with the Australian Premier on this question. 

But that is only one aspect of the question, and it 
is not the only one from which we must regard it to- 
day. Mr. Bruce’s spirited and sincere arguments 
would have done very well had the occasion for them 
happened in 1913. But they do not meet the con- 
ditions of our new world of 1927. Indeed Mr. 
Bruce and the navy remind us of his famous name- 
sake and the spider. Cooped up like the rest of us 
in the prison of the competitive, pre-war world, the 
dogged tenacity of his sea-spider (if we may call the 
navy so) came to symbolize for him achievement, 
independence, and security. And now that he is free 
in a co-operative world he still swears by the spider 
which all true moderns look upon as a relic of the 
horrible past. Mr. Bruce, with all the excellent quali- 
ties which make him universally respected and liked, 
is yet one of those phlegmatic British statesmen who 
can, and do, blandly ignore all the implications for 
the Commonwealth of the great world developments 
since 1914. The young leader of a young nation, he 
is yet one of the old guard in world politics. In all 
his words on the question at issue, we have not found 
one reference to the League of Nations; and yet the 
League has profoundly altered the whole problem of 
defense for every nation of the world, and for none 
to a greater degree than for the nations of the British 
Commonwealth. 

In the old pre-war world this question of defense 
constituted the primary problem of every nation. It 
was a world of competition and, looked at from the 
national point of view, of cut-throat competition. In 
such a world weapons were of first importance, natur- 
ally. Britain’s industrial supremacy enabled her to 
maintain a naval supremacy that guaranteed the 
throats of her nationals the world over. The great 
war happened to synchronize with the end of Britain’s 
era of industrial supremacy, and fortunately it proved 
to all the exhausted combatants that national self- 
sufficiency was no longer possible in an integrating 
world and that international competition was in the end 
as disastrous as commercial competition. So a new 
epoch of international co-operation has opened, in 
the inauguration of which Britain has taken a lead- 
ing part; she pledged herself from the start to the 
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League of Nations and to co-operation between the 
nations; at the Washington Conference she formally 
abandoned the naval supremacy she could not have 
hoped to maintain for long in any case; she has 
agreed to a certain measure of restriction of naval 
armaments, and she looks forward to the limitation 
of land and air armaments in the near future. More- 
over, Britain’s navy, as the forces of the other League 
members, now forms part of the common armament 
of the League. Canada and the other Dominions 
have followed Britain’s lead, and we are all pledged 
to be loyal members of the League—most of us hav- 
ing the common sense to realize that the League is 
our one hope of salvation, as well as being predis- 
posed in favour of peace for its own sake. 

It is obvious that under these new conditions the 
question of defense can only be considered in relation 
to the League of Nations. This new aspect of the 
defense problem, as it affects Canada and the Com- 
monwealth, is well illustrated by Professor Alfred 
Zimmern in his recently published work on the British 
Empire* which will repay study by everyone inter- 
ested in the question :— 

Canada demands that she shall decide for herself 
whether or not she shall go to war, irrespective of the 
decision of Great Britain. She refuses, in other words, to 
pledge herself to London to act in co-operation with Great 
Britain. London cannot compel her to do so; yet if Lon- 
don and Ottawa take divergent courses, the result will 
be incalculably disastrous and will assuredly weaken and 
probably disrupt the British Commonwealth. 

For this dilemma the Covenant of the League pro- 
vides a complete and adequate solution. The pledge 
which Canada has refused to give to London, she has 
already given to Geneva. Under the Covenant she is 
doubly bound—bound to refrain from going to war on ler 
own account (at least for nine months) and bound to take 
action together with her fellow-members in the event of 
a breach of the Covenant. All that remains, then, of the 
separate right of the Dominions in matters of peace and 
war is that the law-breaking state will receive from the 
members of the British Entente not one declaration of 


war but six, serving as a striking demonstration of the 
moral unity of the Commonwealth. 


Neither Britain nor Canada can now make war 
under the League Covenant th:t binds them in com- 
mon with fifty other nations save in the circum- 
stances stated in Article XV, and even then only 
after nine months’ notice—an opportunity of which 
the British Commonwealth will certainly never take 
advantage. If the Commonwealth ever goes to war 
in the future it will be against an aggressor nation, in 
which case we will have the bulk of the world’s 
nations on our side. And in those circumstances, the 
interpretation placed upon Article XVI of the Cove- 
nant by the signatories of the Locarno Treaty would 
hold good for Canada as well as for Germany :— 

... the obligations resulting from the said article on 
the members of the League must be understood to mean 
that each State member of the League is bound to co- 


operate loyally and effectively in support of the Covenant 
and in resistance to any act of aggression to an extent 





*THE Tuiep BrRiTisH Empire, by Alfred Zimmern (Ox- 
ford Press; pp. 148; $1.75). 


which is compatible with its military situation and takes 
its geographical position into account. 

It is surely obvious that in the wretched event of 
another war, a war in which we would have many 
nations for our allies, Canada’s contribution of great- 
est value and in the true spirit of her League obli- 
gations would be the provision of the sinews of war 
from her unique natural and industrial resources; 
although doubtless her contribution in men would 
be as ready and efficient as in the last war. 

But the cardinal argument against Canada, at this 
of all times, beginning to build up ‘defensive’ forces 
is psychological. The success of the League is bound 
up with the cause of disarmament. It is true that as 
yet little has been done towards the limitation of 
armaments, and it is possible that the next disarm- 
ament conference will be little more successful than 
other attempts in the past. But the forces working 
towards disarmament are strong and confident; we 
believe that they will triumph, because they represent 
the spirit of the age; but even those who have not 
that faith must admit that there are good grounds 
for hope that they will prevail, although their first 
victory may not be until the time when France is 
faced with the near prospect of a Germany free to 
arm against her—and that time is not quite yet. At 
the present time and under these circumstances if 
Canada were to take measures towards arming her- 
self which she never previously considered, the ad- 
verse moral affect on world opinion might be out of 
all proportion to the importance of the measures 
taken. Even if those measures were merely to make 
a direct contribution towards Britain’s forces which 
would relieve her and leave the total British arma- 
ment unchanged, the facts would be distorted by 
every enemy of the Commonwealth and the League, 
perfidious Albion would again be painted in sinister 
colours on the front pages of every Anglophobe news- 
sheet, and the forces working for disarmament would 
suffer a definite reverse. 

We are not blind to the fact that in spite of these 
considerations, armaments still count in the world’s 
affairs, and that until the powers co-operate whole- 
heartedly to reduce them, Britain must carry a bur- 
den from which we are free and for which we are, 
however unwillingly, to some extent responsible. But 
there are other ways than contributions to armaments 
by which we could make an adequate return to Britain 
for whatever service her navy renders us. Some 
commensurate return we owe to her and to our own 
self-respect, and it should be made. That is a matter 
which we hope will be raised in the House of Com- 
mons during the coming session and met in the right 
spirit. All we wish to indicate here is the aspect 
in which the whole question of defense expenses 
should be viewed and the angle from which we should 
approach it. 
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THE GROUP OF SEVEN 
T= chief difference between Canadian land- 


scape-painting of to-day and that of twenty 

years ago is that now the artist tries to paint 
the kind of scene which every Canadian likes in 
reality. Ask any native of the country what his fav- 
ourite days are for weather and atmosphere and he 
will be all for the brightest sunlight, the cleanest snow, 
the most vivid autumn colouring. The modern Cana- 
dian paints these bracing effects for preference and 
when he is not painting them directly he paints in the 
spirit of them; so that his art is essentially one of 
hard edges and emphatic contrast. 

In the old days there was no such intention. The 
English-Dutch tradition under which our painting 
laboured for two generations was based upon a climate 
and an environment which are the antithesis of all 
that is typically Canadian. Its favourite days were 
days of cloud and mist and hazy softness. It was 
these effects which the English landscapist strove to 
depict; if he ventured out on a bright sunny day he 
had the mists of yesterday steaming in his head. The 
Canadian painter was compelled to follow suit. Living 
day by day in a land of strong sun and strong con- 
trasts and enjoying these things as much as anyone, 
he was constrained by tradition to paint in the oppo- 
site spirit and to bring his work as near as he could 
to the atmospheric suffusions and the soft grey tones 
of another part of the world. He had to paint what 
he disliked; he had to drench his pictures in the 
mists and showers which he shrank from in real life. 

A more unhealthy condition for landscape artists 
is inconceivable. Small wonder that some of them 
ran away, as Morrice did, and that otiers who stayed 
fought a losing battle with their native vision against 
a tradition which they rejected in their hearts, but 
were not able to dismiss in practice. The successful 
artist was he who closed his eyes to the light that 
came through his window and blindly painted accord- 
ing to a foreign prescription. It goes without saying 
that there was a certain amount of competent painting 
in those days, but no great landscape art was possible. 
The discrepancy between tradition and environment 
was probably the most glaring in the whole history 
of outdoor painting, and sooner or later it had to 
be removed. 

The artists who performed this drastic operation 
upon our artistic conventions are the artists to whom 
A Canadian Art Movement* is devoted, the Toronto 
group known chiefly as ‘the Seven’. It was they who, 
now some fifteen years ago, first began to express 
vigorously as artists what they quite simply liked as 
men. Instead of respecting the preferences of their 
old-country forerunners, they followed their own 


*A CANADIAN ART MOVEMENT, THE StToRY OF THE GROUP 
OF SEVEN, by F. B. Housser (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
221; $2.00). 


preferences. They liked the bright sun on snow and 
set out to paint it in defiance of the old law which 
said that snow was not a fit subject to paint; in com- 
mon with every Canadian lad they delighted to cut 
themselves adrift from civilization among the lonely 
Northern lakes and in like spirit they began to paint 
those regions, basing their style, as far as they were 
able, upon what they saw and felt in the wild North 
rather than upon what an Englishman had seen and 
felt in an English garden. At every point they broke 
with the old habits; in choice of subject, in mood and 
texture, and in medium. They painted all that was 
brilliant and Northern and undomestic, and they set 
Canadian painting free from a tradition with which 
no healthy compromise was possible. 

The revolution which they brought about had 
been looked forward to for years by a number of 
thoughtful painters, but little had been done to speed 
its arrival. It was left chiefly to Lawren Harris, A. 
Y. Jackson, J. E. H. Macdonald, and Tom Thomson 
to effect the change. To be sure, they did not always 
paint successfully; they frequently displeased others 
and must occasionally have displeased themselves. 
But, count their faults and failures as we may, their 
service to Canadian painting is hard to exaggerate. 
Within fifteen years of their first tentative beginnings 
Canadian landscape painting has won its place in the 
sun. It is already seen to be by far the most vigorous 
expression of spiritual life in the country, and it is 
beginning here and there, inside and outside our polit- 
ical frontiers, to give a new meaning to the word 
‘Canada’. 

Mr. Housser’s book is important because it tells 
the story of these artists for the first time. The 
legendary figure of Tom Thomson is here set in its 
true relation to a group of living artists; their natural 
background of rock, pine, and rapid is evoked in words 
which will please all who know and love the North; 
and the most representative of their canvases are 
reproduced and described. The book is by no means 
invulnerable. It grossly overstates the native inde- 
pendence of these artists, identifying the English- 
Dutch tradition, from which they broke, with the 
whole tradition of contemporary Europe and forget- 
ting what it is easy to see, that the new Canadian 
technique is almost as close to Post-Impressionism as 
the old technique was to English watercolour. It 
dwells too much upon the tirades of hostile critics 
whose words, in some cases, are too foolish to deserve 
reproduction even for the sake of ridicule. And, 
more especially in theoretical passages, there is some 
unsatisfactory writing. But there is always the saving 
merit of enthusiasm and utter sincerity to atone for 
these faults, and few of those who care for Canadian 
painting and have felt its challenge will be disposed 
to quarrel with the author for a book which in spirit- 
ual fundamentals he was so eminently qualified to 
write. 
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WILL ‘THE WARD’ SAVE TORONTO? 
BY J. S. WOODSWORTH, M_P. 


Toronto is hopelessly self-satisfied. “Toronto 
the Good’—Torontonians have complacently 
adopted the title. 

Yet, incomprehensible as it appears to “T’r’nta’, 
few cities are less liked by the outside world. Pros- 
perous—yes. Comfortable—yes. Kindly—who can 
deny it? Religious? Very much so! But also smug 
and village-like, intolerant and lacking the spirit of 
high adventure. 

Toronto is somewhat of an enigma. The people 
are of good pioneer stock. (Am I not myself proud 
of my Toronto forbears?) Homely virtues have not 
only been extolled but practised. Educational advan- 
tages have been prized. In few countries has so large 
a proportion of the population been addicted to phil- 
anthropy and foreign missions. A delightful place to 
visit—yet the despair of the visitor! No civic con- 


O wer an outsider could ask the question. 


science; no national consciousness; not even a knowl- 
edge of modern developments or world affairs. 
Wherein lies the trouble? For several generations 
the population of Toronto has been largely homogene- 
ous—English-speaking—puritan—small business peo- 
ple—the descendants of small farmers—the city shut 
off largely from outside influences, reflecting and at 


the same time dominating Old Ontario. In the mean- 
time Canada has been expanding; tides of population 
have flowed westward without even touching Toronto. 
Toronto no longer either reflects or dominates the 
newer communities. 

Within the city itself new problems have arisen, 
but the citizens have been content with its old institu- 
tions and ideals. Again, perhaps, a case of the ‘Good’ 
being an enemy of the Best! Inevitably Canada is 
being drawn into irresistible world currents: Toronto 
so far has remained a sort of backwater. 

The recent Provincial Elections have come some- 
what as a shock to respectable Toronto. Never before 
have the ‘Good’ people been so aroused over a ‘moral’ 
issue. Never have the churches ventured further into 
the political arena. But all in vain! Their views failed 
to carry—even in their supposed stronghold, the rural 
ridings. 

Bitter is the resentment. ‘It is intolerable that for- 
eigners and foreign customs should be allowed to 
undo the work of our fathers.’ So protests the native- 
born conventional Canadian. The foreigner is a con- 
venient scapegoat. There is no general recognition of 
the fact that hundreds of the Younger Set of the 
‘Best’ families voted against their elders. There is no 
understanding of the underlying resentment—the 
rankling sense of injustice—that influenced the work- 
ing-class vote. 


Doubtless ‘The Ward’, which for many symbolizes 
the new and alien elements in our community life, 
doubtless ‘The Ward’ had its share in the election re- 
sults. But what many Toronto citizens do not realize 
is that ‘The Ward’ is spread throughout the city; that 
the ideas and ideals of ‘The Ward’ are permeating 
and transforming the older Canadian life. Young 
Canadians who have been educated or have travelled 
abroad have been greatly influenced—some would say 
contaminated—by radical and unconventional ideas. 
Even the missionaries—the brightest of them—have 
brought back a latitudinarian and strangely tolerant 
outlook. These groups fraternize readily with the 
denizens of “The Ward’. 

‘Then DOWN with “The Ward”! exclaims re- 
spectable Toronto. 

Not so fast. Probably, after all, it is “The Ward’ 
that is in the line of progress: The older, simpler 
Canadian life may have been almost idyllic, but it is 
no longer possible. For good or for evil we are out 
of the placid river and sailing the high seas. Possibly 
the shock of the elections may awaken the older Cana- 
dians to the new life and new problems that, almost 
unrecognized, have developed amongst us. That, in 
itself, will be a long step forward. 

Even what seems to many to be a retrograde move 
may in the end prove beneficial. Temperance may be 
built on a more enduring foundation. 

(Not the remotest reference here, may I interject, 
to Mr. Ferguson’s policy.) 

A shock the night of the elections. Next day a 
chastened spirit. These may lead to the development 
of a spirit of tolerance. Montreal may horrify To- 
ronto. Montreal has experienced the severe discipline 
which comes through two widely differing races learn- 
ing to live side by side, and has learned certain lessons 
which for Toronto still lie ahead. Winnipeg may be 
crude and self-conscious, but its flood of immigrants 
has forced the recognition of the excellencies of other 
types than our own. But Toronto—well, in its scrip- 
ture reading, Toronto still omits as a gloss the words: 
‘Not as though I had already attained, either were al- 
ready perfect’. Otherwise, Toronto is soundly funda- 
mentalist ! 

‘Other types than our own’—in this connection 
may I quote a couple of paragraphs which I wrote 
ten years ago? 

We have in practice taken for granted that our stand- 
ards were the only and final standards. If the immigrant 
has not in all points measured up to our standards, we 
have considered him as our inferior. We have then at- 
tempted either somewhat arrogantly to assert our own 
superiority or set about with missionary zeal to make him 


conform to our type... This attitude, which has too 
frequently characterized the patriotic and religious efforts 
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which we have made on behalf of the immigrant, accounts 
in no small measure for our failures. Let those who set 
out to ‘Canadianize and Christianize’ the immigrants re- 
member that there is room for other and higher Canadian 
types than those which predominate either in our streets 
or in our Houses of Parliament; that there is room, too, 
for other types of Christianity than those which prevail in 
Canada in this year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
seventeen. 


‘God has made many. bests’, as a wise teacher once 
put the truth which we are emphasizing. In the Garden 
of Allah grow many varieties of flowers—each perfect after 
its kind. All cannot be judged according to one standard. 
If ever we in Canada attain a national ideal, it must be big 
enough—Catholic enough—to give a place to the highest 
and best which each class of immigrant brings to this 
country More than missionaries, we need inter- 
preters. 


Many clergymen justify their participation in the 
recent Ontario elections on the ground that temper- 
ance was a ‘moral’ issue. Where, pray, is the line that 
divides the moral from the non-moral? Is it ‘moral’ 
that the wealthy should have the somewhat doubtful 
privilege of demoralizing themselves with alcohol 
when a short-sighted paternalism denies this to the 
poor? Is it ‘moral’ that a well-established caste should 
profit by the labours of the newcomer and yet quite 
ignore both his material and spiritual welfare? Sureiy 
in this age individual ethics must be replaced by social 
ethics if even the welfare of the individual is to be 
maintained. 

‘Ah!’ protests the 100 per cent. Torontonian. ‘Can 
any good thing come out of “The Ward”? Surely 
salvation is of the Canadians!’ 

Are we so sure of that? 

The din of the temperance issue so filled our ears 
that there passed almost unnoticed an event of possi- 
bly wider import than that of the election itself. On 
the very night before, as it chanced, there was held 
ii Toronto an interesting and most significant gath- 
ering. The spacious reception rooms of Sherbourne 


House were filled with representatives of some twenty- 
eight nationalities. There were men and women 
from all walks of life, some highly cultured, most of 
them with a much wider knowledge of the world than 
that possessed by the average Canadian, and all 
mentally alert. Residents of ‘The Ward’?—perhaps 
not. Yet representatives of the new groups which 
Toronto has hitherto either ignored or neglected; 
despised ‘foreigners’, whose children are already 
heading our school and university class lists and occu- 
pying prominent places in the public life of the coun- 
try. Mingling with these was a small group of Cana- 
dian men and women, real Canadians (not one-hun- 
dred-percenters), open-minded, earnest, broadly 
sympathetic, alive to new problems, ready to give and 
take, meeting the newcomers on the level. 

How well the newcomers responded! Not having 
to resent ignorant superiority or close the doors of 
their souls against propagandist zeal, their more 
charming qualities expanded in this congenial atmos- 
phere! No need here of artificial stimulants. The 
evening was devoted to music and to the almost obso- 
lete art of conversation. It was intellectually stimu- 
lating. But more. One did not need to be very highly 
developed psychically to experience a strange thrill 
as the spirit of the wider brotherhood manifested 
itself. Here at last in Conservative old Toronto was 
the unmistakable indication of a new type of life—the 
Canadianism of our children. Birth pangs there will 
be; longings for the old, simple, care-free life. But 
our only safety lies in advance. Let us greet the 
future with a cheer! 

On the day of the election I left Toronto with a 
glad new hope, a hope which even the night’s ‘results’ 
though somewhat disconcerting—could not quench. 

New Toronto, we salute you! 


THE POLITICAL FUTURE OF THE U.F.O. 


BY J. J. MORRISON 


the general public hears most about, it is per- 

haps not surprising that politics exists in the 
popular mind as the Alpha and Omega of the United 
Farmer movement. Actually, be it said, politics is 
perhaps the least important of the varied activities 
of the organized farmers in Ontario. I take it, how- 
ever, that readers of THE CANADIAN Forum are at 
this time more interested in the political phase of the 
U.F.O. movement than in the social, commercial, or 
educational aspects of it. In undertaking, therefore, 
to discuss the political future of the U.F.O., I wish 
to emphasize the need of viewing the political phase 
in its true perspective as a minor feature of the many- 
sided United Farmer movement. 


T political phase of the U.F.O. being the one 


In order to indicate the basis upon which the atti- 
tude of the U.F.O. in politics is founded, I quote be- 
low extracts from the U.F.O. Constitution. The Con- 
stitution provides that the organization shall further 
the interests of farmers in all branches of agriculture 
by certain stated means. The clauses which may be 
considered as having a direct bearing upon political 
action are as follows:— 

(d) By watching legislation relating to the farmers’ 
interests, and by urging from time to time through duly 
appointed delegates or otherwise, the passing of legislation 
required to promote the best interests of agriculture. 

(e) By studying, teaching, promoting and establishing 
the principles of co-operation. 

(g) By endeavouring to suppress personal, local, sec- 
tional, national, political partisan and class prejudices, and 


thereby to promote the best interests of Canada as a 
whole. 
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Cleavage in the political ranks of the United 
Farmer membership has been brought about through 
the development of two distinct schools of thought 
with diametrically opposed ideas as to the more effec- 
tive means of bringing into effect the ideas embodied 
in the above clauses. The advocates of one’ school 
of thought urge alignment with the Progressive 
Party, which, as is well known, came into being largely 
as the result of the political activities of organized 
farmers. Advocates of the other school of thought 
pin their faith to the fundamental doctrine of direct 
representation for agriculture as an economic group 
in Parliament and the Provincial Legislature. Al- 
though the rank and file of the membership are 
divided, the official position of the organization has 
been clearly established at successive U.F.O. conven- 
tions, and was confirmed at the last annual convention 
in December, 1926, in the form of a resolution in the 
following unmistakable terms, and which was carried 
without a dissenting voice :— 


WHEREAS confusion has been caused because the 
position of the U.F.O. in political affairs is not clearly 
defined, 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that direct repre- 
sentation for Agricuiture as an economic group in the 
Legislature and Parliament be established as a principle 
of the organization. 

The operation of our electoral and government 
institutions has become so saturated with pernicious 
practices that in the opinion of the U.F.O. the crea- 
tion of a new party, fashioned on the same pattern 
as the two older parties, would not prove to be a 
remedy. Profiting from the lessons of past political 
history, the U.F.O. started out with a new vision to 
seek a more satisfactory method of self-government. 
Spontaneous development within the U.F.O. clubs 
brings expression from the U.F.O. membership in 
the form of resolutions presented at annual U.F.O. 
conventions. Sometimes crude in form, these resolu- 
tions represent the views of electors, or, as one might 
say, shareholders of the corporation of Canada, bear- 
ing upon the various phases of national and provin- 
cial government policies. These resolutions are cir- 
culated among the U.F.O. clubs of the province and 
kindred organizations in other provinces, and the pro- 
cess of separating the wheat from the chaff and re- 
taining only the best is thorough and complete. In 
this way the U.F.O. policy has been evolved over a 
period of years. No other political institution can 
claim a more democratic method of securing the 
sense of its membership. In practice it is the initia- 
tive and referendum used within the organization 
and provides an avenue of expression and consider- 
ation of its views on questions in the public interest. 
It shows at its best when compared with the system 
followed by partisan political parties with all the 
abuses of expediency, manipulation, wire-pulling, and 
graft by self-seeking politicians and a horde of benefi- 
ciaries, a system that is crumbling from sheer inability 


to provide that for which it was created—that is, to 
give the people a system of electoral government that 
would fulfil the trite but none the less desirable 
definition of democracy as government of the people, 
by the people, for the people. 

The political phase of the United Farmer move- 
ment came into being as a revolt against partisan pre- 
judices as practised in the present party system. It 
is, therefore, difficult to see how the United Farmer 
can function as a political force through the medium 
of a political party constructed along similar lines 
to those of the old political parties and subject to all 
the weaknesses and malpractices which were really 
responsible for bringing the U.F.O. into the political 
field, and which weaknesses and malpractices were 
so universally condemned by the U.F.O. during its 
first political campaign, that of the Provincial general 
election of 1919. 

To be more precise, it is inconceivable that the 
political future of the U.F.O. can be advanced by 
any form of alliance with the Progressive Party. In 
many respects, of course, their interests run parallel, 
but in certain fundamental things they are as wide 
apart as the poles. Indeed, it is quite evident that 
the Progressive Party has more in common with the 
Liberal Party than it has with the U.F.O. At the 
risk of being accused of quibbling as to the meaning 
of the words ‘party’ and ‘group’, I wish to state that 
the U.F.O. does not consider itself a political party, 
but desires to be represented in the political life of 
the Province and the nation as an occupational or 
economic group. The U.F.O. being a co-operative 
institution, with the suppression of partisan politics 
as one of its avowed objects, cannot itself become a 
partisan political party, nor can it officially endorse, 
or align itself with, any partisan political party. For 
example, it is unthinkable that parliamentary or legis- 
lative representatives of Canada’s basic industry, 
agriculture, could take up a position of official oppo- 
sition to the Government of our country or province. 
That such representatives would often be in opposi- 
tion to a measure on its merits is not to be doubted, 
but that U.F.O. representatives should sit in Parlia- 
ment or the Provincial Legislature as an official oppo- 
sition in the management of the affairs of the nation 
or province is entirely opposed to the principle of ¢o- 
operation upon which the United Farmer movement 
is founded. 

The U.F.O. is opposed to the principle of control 
of Parliament by the Government or Cabinet. The 
U.F.O. advocates the supremacy of Parliament and 
condemns the principle whereby the Cabinet holds at 
will the power of dissolution, which prerogative en- 
ables it to exercise a sinister influence upon Members 
of Parliament who may see fit to differ with the Gov- 
ernment. The U.F.O. has adopted in convention a 
resolution to the effect that the Prime Minister should 
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only be allowed to ask for dissolution when a majority 
of the House so decrees. The U.F.O. condemns the 
caucus as it is used under the party system, also the 
collection of funds for election purposes under con- 
ditions that interfere with the independence of elected 
members, as well as of electors. The U.F.O. believes 
in constituency autonomy in the choice of candidates, 
local financing of candidates’ election expenses, and 
local management of election campaigns so long as 
they are conducted in accord with the principles and 
policies of the U.F.O. as established in convention 
from time to time. 

With not more than two or three Members in the 
Provincial or Federal Houses justified in calling them- 
selves U.F.O. representatives, the political fortunes 
of the U.F.O. are admittedly at low ebb. It is recog- 


tion, a covenant was negotiated between Canada 

and the United States designed to bind together 
two nations of the New World more closely than any 
two countries that were not politically one. It set up 
an International Joint Commission which offered the 
means of hearing any arguments and the presenting 
of engineers’ surveys and other data regarding the 
waters jointly in possession of Canada and the United 
States. 

To appreciate the extent of territory served by 
these water powers it is necessary to point out that 
eighteen hundred miles of boundary lines between 
these two countries run through waterways. The 
boundary starts in Passamaquoddy Bay, on the Bay 
of Fundy, and runs up the St. Croix River to its 
Then it strikes overland until it reaches 
the St. John River near Grand Falls. It then follows 
the water known as Boundary Lake. From there it 
again runs overland to the upper St. Lawrence, at 
the head of Lake St. Francis, about sixty miles from 
Montreal. From this point the boundary follows 
that extraordinary system known as the Great Lakes 
—up the St. Lawrence to Lake Ontario, from that 
Lake up the Niagara to Lake Erie, then up the 
Detroit River, Lake St. Clair, and the St. Clair River 
to Lake Huron, from Lake Huron through St. Mary’s 
River to Lake Superior, and from the latter lake up 
the Pigeon River to the height of land and through 
an intricate series of small lakes and streams to Rainy 
River and the Lake of the Woods. From there it 
goes south until it reaches the 49th parallel and fol- 
lows that line West to the Pacific. 

Waterfalls are found on these rivers, 


ek 1909, as a result of long and careful considera- 


upper waters. 


but the 


largest and most valuable from the point of view of 








THE DANGER TO THE ‘HYDRO’ 
BY JAMES MACARTHUR CONNER 






nized, however, that the reform of our political 
system in accord with U.F.O. ideals can only be 
brought into effect in the slow process of time. De- 
mocracy uninformed is a blind giant, a noted editor 
has recently reminded us, and the U.F.O. leadership 
recognizes that a new order of things cannot function 
until the people are educated to a point whereby they 
become worthy of it. That it eventually will come is 
not to be doubted. In the meantime, however, there 
is likely to be misunderstanding and misrepresenta- 
tion until such time as the electorate becomes wholly 
apprised of the need of an improved system and of 
the advantages likely to accrue not only to agriculture 
but to the whole of society by the development of a 
political system more in keeping with the needs of 
our modern, complex social and economic life. 


power, are those on St. Mary’s River at the outlet 
of Lake Superior, on the Niagara, and on the upper 
St. Lawrence. The real value of these international 
water powers is in their nearness to large and rapidly 
increasing centres of population and industrial de- 
velopment on both sides of the boundary. The prox- 
imity of basic raw materials and unrivalled transpor- 
tation facilities is transforming the Great Lakes 
region into one of the most important industrial areas 
of North America, and it is destined to become one 
of the greatest industrial regions of the world. 

In July, 1918, this Commission had to deal with 
an application by an American Corporation (the St. 
Lawrence River Power Company, one of the sub- 
sidiaries of the Aluminium Company of America) 
for permission to put a submerged dam in one of the 
channels of the St. Lawrence, on the American side 
of the river at the Long Sault rapids. This applica- 
tion came before the Commission at a time when the 
issue of the European War was still wrapped in un- 
certainty. It was urgently represented to the Com- 
mission, not only by the applicant company but by 
the United States War Industries Board, the Bureau 
of Aircraft Production, and the United States Secre- 
tary for War, that the proposed dam was urgently 
needed to increase the available power at the Com- 
pany’s works at Massena and thereby ensure an ade- 
quate supply of aluminium for war purposes from 
the Company’s plant. In view of these representa- 
tions the Commission issued an order permitting the 
Company to build a dam and maintain it for a period 
of five years or until the termination of war. 

Immediately this was followed by an application 
by the New York and Ontario Power Company, 
whose proposed works were to be at Waddington, N.Y., 
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but the Commission being advised of the St. Law- 
rence water-way investigation involving a complete 
scheme of water-power development for the interna- 
tional portion of the river, it was not thought advis- 
able to permit this company to build its plant until 
it was known whether it would interfere with the 
larger scheme. 

The commission of investigation over which Mr. 
Hoover presided now recommends the development 
of water-power and also, as part of the projected 
navigation scheme, the construction of two dams 
across the St. Lawrence, one at Ogden Island, and the 
other at Long Sault Rapids. These two dams would 
make possible a development of power estimated at 
about 1,500,000 horse power, half of which would be 
available for use in Canada, and the other half in the 
United States. Both dams would be in the interna- 
tional section of the river. 

The cost of the proposed works for navigation and 
power in the international section of the river was 
estimated in 1924 at $159,000,000, and of the naviga- 
tion works in the Canadian section of the river at 
$93,000,000, or a total cost of $252,000,000. 

Sir Adam Beck, when alive, was strong for the 
development on the Canadian side by the Ontario 
Hydro Commission, one of the most efficient public- 
ownership undertakings in the world. On the United 
States side the private electric interests having got 
a small foothold already on the St. Lawrence will 
make a desperate attempt to get the power developed 
by private enterprise. 

The situation has been further complicated by the 
recent action of Howard Ferguson, the Premier of 
Ontario, negotiating a contract with the Gatineau 
Power Company—a subsidiary of the International 
Paper Company and linked up through interlocking 
directorates with the Aluminium Company of America 
and the Duke-Price interests. Thus, if the private 
interests are successful in the United States, it will 
mean that the Hydro-Electric Commission of Ontario 
will be closed in not only on the United States side 
but on the Canadian side, where they will have to face 
a group of the world’s most powerful electric mag- 
nates on the Ottawa and the St. Lawrence Valley. 

On January 5th, Alfred E. Smith, Governor of 
New York, told the New York Legislature ‘that the 
State itself should retain ownership and control of 
water power at its source, if the people and not the 
private interests are to be the real beneficiaries of 
its development’. Can he carry New York State with 
him in that policy? If not, then the public-ownership 
people of Ontario had better gird on their armour, 
for the publicly-owned Hydro System is in danger. 








If subscribers to THE CANADIAN Forum will notify the 
Business Manager promptly of any change in their 
addresses, arrangements will be made for their copies to 
be forwarded direct, and delay will be avoided. 
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‘MAKING LITERATURE HUM’ 
To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 


Sir: 


Your January issue contains a letter from Mr. Hugh 
Eayrs, in regard to my little article on Canadian literature. 
Mr. Eayrs, while ‘in the main’ endorsing my attitude, com- 
mends the Macmillan list to my attention. May I say that 
the suggestion was needless, that I have always read 
Macmillan lists devoutly, and cordially agree that, so far 
as I know, Mr. Eayrs’ titles were decidedly ‘worth publish- 
ing’? But about three fifths of these belong to scholarly, 
not imaginative, literature, and it was with the latter, and 
with Canadian criticism of Canadian books, that my article 
was concerned. I had no thought at all—though possibly 
I did not make it clear enough—of disparaging the work 
of Canadian scholars and scholarly critics. 

Mr. Watson Kirkconnell writes in such a state of 
moral incandescence that he is neither consistent nor rele- 
vant. If my youthful remarks (by the way, is it not time 
to retire that ancient controversial gag about adolescence?), 
if my remarks were mostly ‘unexceptionable and 
platitudinous’, the gentleman doth protest too much, me- 
thinks. Not to mention the private letters of approval 
which I have received from Canadians who speak with 
authority, I trust that Mr. Kirkconnell has read—if only 
as a sample of candour and urbanity—the letter of Mr. 
Eayrs, who, as I said, ‘agrees in the main’ with my article, 
and whose opinion even Mr. Kirkconnell will admit to 
have weight. But most of Mr. Kirkconnell’s fervent out- 
pourings have nothing to do with the case. I was writing 
a brief piece on Canadian literature and the pulmotor 
method of criticism, I was not writing about the Canadian 
Authors’ Association (much as I should like to). Yet 
Mr. Kirkconnell, building up his charges like ballads, with 
incremental repetition and a refrain, blames me for not 
having given a detailed account of the Association and all 
its activities, including a history of the Canadian copyright 
laws. Of logic, it would seem Mr. Kirkconnell ‘knows, or 
says, nothing’. 

As for the justice of Mr. Kirkconnell’s defence of the 
critical zeal of the Authors’ Association, that may be safely 
left to readers to estimate. If Canadian literature is not 
being nourished by puffery, why have there been protests 
against it from such men as Professor Broadus, Mr. Jacob, 
Mr. Murray Gibbon, Mr. Eayrs—to name a few whose 
strictures I have read? I refrain from producing docu- 
mentary evidence, since it would fill blue-books. The most 
visible effect of the parochial propaganda which Mr. 
Kirkconnell calls ‘mutual acquaintance and encouragement’ 
has been that Canadian literature and criticism are over- 
spread with a mildew of sickly self-consciousness, and the 
feeblest songster who, yielding to ‘request of friends’, 
declares ‘Go to, I will make a poem’, is certain of applause. 
So long as this condition prevails there seems to be room 
for platitudes, especially as they can searcely be heard 
for the patriotic voices proclaiming with Gilbertian itera- 
tion that ‘all is right as right can be’. 


Yours, etc., 


Cambridge, Mass. Doveias Busu. 
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of the many problems occupying the public 

mind which can never be satisfactorily solved. 
That it is a problem is set beyond question by the 
mere bulk of existing literature, superficial and pro- 
found, and by the frequency of publications and pro- 
nouncements on the subject. It is perhaps a psycho- 
logical tendency, but at any rate a mental attitude 
which has been reinforced by the fruits of the ration- 
alistic method and the empirical findings of science, 
especially during the last century, to explain all 
phenomena in the same terms—an attempt which 
has led to much futile talk on the relation between 
science and religion. 

The public mind judges mental effort by its prac- 
tical and immediate results, rather than by its quality 
or for its theoretical value. The immediately prac- 
tical application of an idea is a very sure criterion 
of its value. It is the criterion which has been more 


Le interrelation of science and religion is one 


and more applied by the last generation which has 


seen the birth successively of the telegraph, telephone, 
cinema, wireless, and, now, television; which has ex- 
perienced the power and potentialities given by 
machines, and which has witnessed the progressive 
fight against disease. The chaos of phenomena has 
now become a scheme. Man needs fuel for energy 
just as the mechanical creations of his own mind. 
He utilizes that fuel with a certain efficiency com- 
parable to the best of his machines, and every unit 
of the energy he himself derives from food is as 
accurately accounted for as the energy used by 
machines. In brief, the mechanism of living things 
is exactly of the same kind as the mechanism of dead 
things. The food of living things has the same func- 
tion to perform as the food of dead things. And 
bread and cheese have something in common with coal 
and petroleum. Man is not alone as a distinct 
creation; he claims kinship, or has had forced upon 
him kinship with the simplest created forms of life. 
The gap between dead and living is probably a narrow 
one, and whether science will ever cross it is perhaps 
not of much consequence from our special point of 
view. 

The story of the conquests of science is indeed a 
dramatic one: and it has had a very great and per- 
haps unexpected effect on the public mind. It might 
have been expected that man would be awed with 
the wonder of nature, that a pantheistic worship 
would have emerged from such a contemplation, or 
at least that some emotion akin to the religious could 


not have been suppressed in the little human minds 
privileged to exist in such a setting. The only de- 
fensible attitude towards nature is one of respectful 
silence. 

That one might expect ; but it is not what we find— 
making generous allowance for the supposed absence 
of religion to-day as compared with a few generations 
ago. The raucous sound of the automobile horn is 
the voice of the spirit of the age. All the nations 
of the world are tooting it as a challenge of worth or 
superiority over their neighbours. It is the voice of 
self-satisfaction, the voice that stirs up strife and 
makes wars. 

Not that we should expect healthy mankind to be 
for ever silent and walk on tip-toe; that would be 
incompatible with the nature of life. The story of 
science, however, does not give him any licence to 
be continually noisy. Science has been read the wrong 
way round, and man is congratulating himself as the 
creator of the drama, whereas he is only the scene- 
shifter. He puts things into appropriate positions 
and juxtapositions, and the play proceeds of its 
own accord and with no deference to his desires. 
That is chemistry and physics, and indeed the whole 
of science. We try to follow what happens; if we 
can see the sequence of events in any little interval, 
we have made a discovery. We note it as a scientific 
fact, which to the popular mind is a fact with a 
peculiar authority. The public are interested in such 
scientific facts, the assembly and citation of which 
constitute a large proportion of our popular science, 
as they get a certain emotional reaction, or what is 
graphically enough called ‘kick’, from such informa- 
tion. The emotional kick may occasionally send them 
in the direction of the religious attitude, but the news 
value, the informative, or, as it is regarded, educa- 
tional value, is the main element. thus dynamically 
transferred. 

It is probably true that a large proportion especi- 
ally of the thinking public, and certainly many. of 
those in the ranks of science, are now inclined to 
think that religion is somewhat out of date, as science 
has made so many things out of date. The study of 
science is an end in itself, and many scientists worthy 
of the name have lived and given religion only a pass- 
ing thought. The religious attitude is not necessary 
to the individual, but it is more probably necessary 
to the community as a whole. It is necessary to the 
community, not as a desirable or traditional possession, 
but as a biological necessity of survival. Religion in 
some form or other appears to have been a possession 
of mankind from earliest times. There have always 
been the sceptics as well. And in all religions have 
been embodied the so-called moral laws according to 
which society has regulated its behaviour. It is very 
improbable that religion or moral laws would have 
existed so long had they not underlying them the em- 
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pirical finding of society that, in order to preserve 
itself, it is necessary to recognize just such and not 
other rules of conduct. Moral laws indeed are likely 
to have a cogency and necessity not far short of those 
possessed by the so-called laws of science. 

It may be argued that with the spread of education 
the religious necessity may in time come to be dis- 
pensed with. It is extremely unlikely and probably 
undersirable. The story of science has failed in any 
appeal. Men have been given powers undreamt of a 
few generations ago, and those powers are being 
abused, and in all likelihood will be. even more abused. 
Men’s minds have not grown in proportion to their 
new powers and they are left dangerously free to do 
damage. Human nature is still as it was thousands of 
years ago. It may as a pastime stop to imbibe a little 
knowledge, but the animal instincts are as strong 
as ever and are as easily provoked as ever. Even the 
educated are little more immune than the common 
herd. Men, in short, are incapable of directing their 
individual lives. If they accept the rules of religion 


they have some chance, but without them they are 
likely soon to get lost. 

It is not implied that science can act as any prop 
to religion. It is being used as such, but probably 
only by the fumbling. Evolution would appear to be 
part of some modern religious creeds. Science, once 
regarded as the enemy of religion, is now being used 
as an ally. Yet it would seem quite unnecessary 
and a concession on the part of theologists who have 
probably a much stronger case without it. Evolution 
is no more wonderful than the development of the 
oak from the acorn. Science has nothing to say 
against religion; it has only swept away some of the 
superstitions attached to religion. Science has given 
us a mass of information of no consequence to 
religion. It has given us much new knowledge of a 
certain kind, but has, at the same time, increased by 
the same measure the consciousness of our ignorance. 
We are just as puny and insignificant particles in the 
Universe as ever we were. 


G. H. 


‘SAKI’ 


and, although it will never please the million, 

it is to be hoped that the publication of a 
collected edition* will introduce it to many who would 
appreciate its pungent flavour. By a small public in 
England it has long been cherished, and a distin- 
guished company contribute introductions to the seven 
volumes. listed below, which include all ‘Saki’s’ writ- 
ings with the exception of his political sketches and 
an historical work on the rise of the Russian Empire. 
All these volumes are collections of short stories and 
sketches, save When William Came and The Unbear- 
able Bassington, his two novels, and The Square Egg, 
in which his one long play, The Watched Pot, is 
included. For a writer who was. forty-six when he 
died the bulk is not imposing, but its quality will 
make it last, for there is nothing in English literature 
quite like it. 

The superficial characteristics of ‘Saki’s 
are in themselves sufficiently curious; there is a glit- 
tering elegance of background that has not been seen 
since Endymion—the very names of his characters, 
Clovis Sangrail, Bertie Van Tahn, Belturbet, have a 
strange smack to English ears—and even more exotic 
seems the fancy that can introduce hyaenas into 
English lanes and taiking cats to week-end house- 


T HE work of ‘Saki’ is too little known in Canada, 


9.9 


stories 


*Tyg CoLLEcTeD Works or ‘Saki’ (H. H. Munro): 
REGINALD AND REGINALD IN RussIA, THE CHRONICLES OF 
CLovis, THE UNBEARABLE BASSINGTON, WHEN WILLIAM CAME, 
BEASTS AND SUPER-BEASTS, THE Toys OF PEACE, THE SQUARE 
Ecce. With introductions by Hugh Walpole, A. A. Milne, 
Maurice Baring, Lord Charnwood, H. W. Nevinson, G. K. 
Chesterson, and J. C. Squire (Macmillans in Canada; 
$1.00 per volume, $7.00 per set). 


parties, to say nothing of playing familiarly with the 
idea of werewolves in suburbia or the transmigra- 
tion of the souls of Cabinet Ministers while the House 
is sitting. Almost all ‘Saki’s’ short stories are tall 
ones, and no one could tell a gorgeous lie with a more 
suavely circumstantial air, while the wit that illumines 
even the least satisfactory of his sketches has an 
oddly callous edge :— 


‘I wish you would be. serious,’ sighed Amanda; ‘you 
really ought to be if you’re only going to live till Tuesday.’ 

As a matter of fact Laura died ‘on Monday. 

‘So dreadfully upsetting,’ Amanda complained to her 
uncle-in-law, Sir Lulworth Quayne.. ‘I’ve asked quite a lot 
of people down for golf and fishing, and the rhododendrons 
are just looking their best.’ © 

‘Laura always was Seneushiemaie! said Sir. Lulworth; 
‘she was born during Goodwood week, with an Ambassador 
staying in the house who hated babies.” _ 


But although ‘Saki’s’ satire and wit have their 
counterparts in Disraeli’s and. Wilde’s, although his 
style and his fancy remind. one.of ‘Max’, the essential 
flavour of his.work is unique; and it is chiefly due 
to a preoccupation with the primitive aspects of life, 
its antagonisms, feuds, and hazards, expressed in a 
light and urbane form commonly used only to reflect 


the vagaries of an over-ripe society. Combined with 
this is an underlying sadness that is never explained 
by any revelation of a depth of pity, and then there 
are baffling contrasts of keen perceptions with a stony 
insensibility, of a superb sophistication of manner 
with a simplicity of outlook that most people lose in 
their teens. It is not surprising that ‘Saki’ puzzled 
all the critics, most of whom finally agreed that he 
was a brilliant child who had never grown up, and 
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still seem to regard him as having been not only a 
unique writer but a unique type as well. 


If the critics had considered these queer writings 
as the work not of ‘Saki’ but of Hector Hugh Munro, 
they would have solved the enigma, for the truth 
about ‘Saki’ is to be found not in his books but in his 
blood. The explanation of the curious quality of his 
work is not that he was a unique type, but that, be- 
longing to a ubiquitous and well-defined type that is 
commonly inarticulate, he alone among them had the 
gift of expression. ‘Saki’ belonged to the British 
military caste, and while it is true that their interest 
in animals, for instance, was with him a passion, their 
fondness for practical jokes in. his case an obsession, 
though his wit and imagination are unfortunately as 
rare in his type as in any other, still, the essential 
qualities revealed in his work are their qualities, the 
limitations are their limitations, and the outlook, 
tastes, and code are theirs, too. Their typical social 
outlook is implicit in many of ‘Saki’s’ epigrams :— 

Government by democracy means government of the 
mentally unfit by the mentally mediocre tempered by the 
saving grace of snobbery. 

Great Socialist statesmen aren’t made, they’re still- 
born. 


And this outlook is more directly stated in rare 
passages like the following :— 

‘I have learned one thing in life,’ continued the young 
{clergy]man, ‘and that is that peace is not for this world. 
Peace is what God gives us when He takes us into His 
rest. Beat your sword into a ploughshare if you like, but 
beat your enemy into smithereens first.’ 


And even within the military type, ‘Saki’ was of 
the purest strain, for there was Highland blood on 
both sides of his house, and when claymores began 
to rust after Culloden his forbears were of those 
who consistently sought the fringe of the Empire 
where life was still a simple, happy affair of border 
raids and forays, undisturbed by the rising clamour 
of thought set free by the industrial revolution, or by 
the new, soft ways that followed hard on the heels 
of the democratic ideal. To this day the democratic 
obsession of the western world is to them a madness, 
and the League of Nations a killjoy. There are 
thousands of them in military stations and West-end 
clubs who have never grown up on the moral or 
spiritual side, although they may have the practical 
intelligence to order a campaign or a dinner with 
equal sang-froid and felicity. _ Their cheerful, noisy 
conversation will give one the same flavour as many 
a page of ‘Saki’—minus the salt of his wit—but he 
is the first that ever burst into the silent sea of litera- 
ture, and there he is as rare a bird as Conrad. 


It is this fundamental stuff of ‘Saki’s’ nature that 
is responsible for his queer limitations. His rare gift 
for characterization is strictly confined to his own 


caste; it only ranges freely between army people and 
their orthodox elder brothers of the civilian governing 
class, whose weaker members furnished the butts for 
his truest shafts of irony. When he turns his satire 
against Radicals, Socialists, Labourites, or any other 
specimens of the brood of reformers he so heartily 
disliked, it is less satisfying because to him they were 
all equally incomprehensible. It is a great pity that 
his understanding was confined to the narrow limits 
of his own people, for even in the England of his 
pre-war day they were only half his world—the half 
that didn’t know why the other half lived. 

In a larger way ‘Saki’s’ typical moral immaturity 
cramped everything but his style, and prevented his 
most exquisite work from ever touching greatness. 
So, in the tragedy of Comus Bassington, commonly 
accounted his best work and certainly a unique and 
brilliant novel, its close approach to perfection is due 
to the fact that he chose to depict the tragedy of one 
who was a misfit in life because he had not grown 
up—an extreme specimen of his own type, with all 
its defects and none of its virtues. But the artist who 
could understand and portray such a character to 
perfection had not the understanding to see him 
in true relation to life or the power to move us deeply 
with his story. Even had ‘Saki’ had the power of 
pity, Comus Bassington as a sounding-board for great 
tragedy would have been as inadequate as a piccolo 
for great music. Ordinarily human sympathies can- 
not be profoundly stirred by the life and death of so 
atavistic 2 child as Comus, and Philistines might be 
pardoned for borrowing one of Clovis Sangrail’s 
aphoiisms and deciding half-way through the book 
that Comus was ‘one of those people who would be 
enormously improved by death’. 

‘Saki’ was really at his best in his full-dress 
satire, When Wiliam Came, a picture of England 
under tne Hohenzollerns, published in 1913. There 
he was writing with as keen a purpose as the author 
of The Riddle of the Sands, and his fiery soul ranged 
free, for a pure and fine patriotism was his most 
compelling emotion, he was lashing a slack generation 
to the apprehension of a colossal national danger, and 
all his gifts were sharpened to their keenest and 
adequate to his purpose. It is a beautifully executed 
thing, finely conceived, well sustained, and dramati- 
cally satisfying. When the war broke out a year 
later, he said characteristically that having written 
When William Came he ought to go half-way to meet 
him, and although over age he was one of the first 
to enlist as a private in the ranks. 

But although When William Came is one of the 
few prophecies that can be read after fulfilment with 
unspoiled enjoyment, it is chiefly for his inimitable 
short stories that ‘Saki’ will be appreciated for many 
a long day to come. They are not the stuff for a 
steady diet, but how refreshing it is to turn occasion- 
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ally from the emotional fiction of to-day to a tale that 
opens, for example, like this :— 

In an age when it has become increasingly difficult to 
accomplish anything new or original, Bavton Bidderdale 
interested his generation by dying of a new disease. ‘We 
always knew he would do something remarkable one of 
these days,’ observed his aunts; ‘he has justified our be- 
lief in him.’ : 

Yes, ‘Saki’s’ stoical irony 
alone would ensure his wearing well. As for the 
underlying sadness that is most apparent in The 
Unbearable Bassington, one to whom, as S. P. B. 
Mais put it, manhood had ‘placed in his hands a 
perfect sense of irony and withheld all other adult 
traits’ was bound to be unhappy. ‘Saki’ could sense 
not only the futilities of life, but also its dangers, 


peculiar gift of 


yet he had not the moral resources of more philosophic 
types to help him withstand them. And so it was 
natural that he should take refuge in laughter, shrill 
at times but always gallant. Being what he was, 
when the war came he was thrilled, excited, happy at 
last. His physical courage and his insensitiveness 
must have stood him in good stead at the front, and 
his engaging youthfulness and tough, ironic spirit 
must have made him an uncommonly good comrade 
for the men of his platoon in the 22nd Battalion of 
the Royal Fusiliers. He was killed at Beaumont 
Hamel in 1916. In ail kindness one thinks that for 
him it was not perhaps so cruel a fate: he would have 
been desperately unhappy in our post-war world. 

R. De B. 


INGELAND 
By H. J. DAVIS 


described by the publishers as an attempt to sur- 

vey the historical forces of the modern world. 
It must have been a difficult problem for the general 
editor, the Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, to decide who 
should be asked to write the volume about England. 
An academic historian might produce a dull book, a 
politician a mere party pamphlet. It must have 
seemed a stroke of genius to have found a man willing 
to undertake the task, who was possessed of the 
unquestioned power, the independent and original 
outlook, and the assured literary reputation of Dean 
Inge. It was a safe choice; for it might produce a 
great book, and it would at any rate produce a suc- 
cessful book. The Dean’s reputation is so impregnable 
that nothing that he can now do can ever shake it. 
For though the book has obviously been a disappoint- 
ment to everyone, it was-still greeted with the usual 
remarks about the Dean’s epigrammatic cleverness, 
and strange perverse naughtiness, and no one liked to 
say that it is sometimes merely dull. 


[) ex INGE’S latest book* is one of a series 


No one, that is to say, except the Dean himself. 
who was naturally the first to feel it and honestly to 
say so. The*Preface begins in this frank, but not 
encouraging manner: ‘I have found the preparation 
of this book the most difficult literary task that I have 
ever undertaken. The difficulties are indeed so ob- 
vious that perhaps I may ask for some indulgence if, 
I fail to satisfy my readers, as I have certainly not 
satisfied myself.’ But our dissatisfaction is not due 
to the necessarily cursory treatment of great themes 
like ‘Empire’, ‘Industrialism’, ‘Democracy’, ‘The Soul 
of England’, but to the fact that whole stretches of 
these chapters are mere potboiling, and not the ex- 
pression of the author’s personal point of view. 


*ENGLAND, by Dean Inge (Ernest Benn; pp. xvi. 302; 
10/6). 


In a book which was hardly intended as a Hand- 
book of English Civilization it does not seem necessary 
to collect so much general elementary information 
about the origin and earlier history of the English 
race, language, literature, political and economic insti- 
tutions. Many things, for example, which were 
perfectly suitable for the various volumes. of the 
Ilome University Library—-referred to in the Biblio- 
graphy as the sources of the Dean’s information— 
seem superfluous here. The book would certainly 
have been better without them, and then there would 
have been more room for what is always most inter- 
esting—the Dean’s own views about modern life. 


I think it was Mr. Bernard Shaw who once 
pointed out in a review of an earlier volume of the 
Dean’s essays, how splendidly he had overcome all 
the fearful disadvantages of his birth and upbringing. 
Few men indeed could have been so heavily handi- 
capped: the son of a former Provost of Worcester 
College, Oxford, educated at Eton and Cambridge, a 
don at Oxford, taking Orders in the Church of 
England, and ultimately becoming .a Dean,° and not 
content with that, marrying the daughter of:a bishop. 
And yet in spite of all this he has remained a real 
scholar, and: what is more remarkable, has come 
forward as a powerful satirist of the popular senti- 
mentalities and follies of his generation,-and a keen 
and clear-sighted critic of the political and economic 
structure of society, warning us with his peculiar. 
bitter earnestness of the evils of the days to come. 


In his essays, whether discussing problems of 
Eugenics or praising Victorian literature, he was 
always positively putting forward some point of view 
which, if out of fashion, was none the less important. 
But in taking a subject which is large enough to dwarf 
even the most comprehensive mind and exhaust the 
most catholic sympathies, he has inevitably revealed 
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the limitations of his experience, both actual and 
imaginative. He is but another example of the 
necessary aloofness of the prophet, whose business 
is denunciation and reproof, from the multitude whose 
way of life rouses his indignation. He always is and 
must be a voice crying in the wilderness—and it is 
unwise to expect from him any knowledge of what 
is really happening within the gates of the city, and 
in the houses and meeting-places of the people. 

And that is the most enduring impression left by 
this book. How little the Dean knows—hidden away 
in that dark centre of London, surrounded by ware- 
houses and banks which seem to insulate him from 
any contact with the slums to the East, or the clubs 
to the West; though he appears indeed not wholly 
unaware sometimes of the gossip that may be heard 
in certain quarters of Westminster and Downing 
Street, and in the offices of the Morning Post and 
the Evening Standard. But there is no need to illus- 
trate the little touches of bad temper, which flash out 
against the miners and the Trade Unions; we must 
only remember that the book was being written during 
the General Strike, and was finished while the long 
mining struggle was still continuing. 

And with all his sharpness, whether directed 
against Syndicalists like G. D. H. Cole, preaching 
‘the devilish doctrine of the class war, the most 
deadly poison even instilled into the veins of civiliza- 
tion’, or against the United States, whose attitude he 
regards as prevailingly unfriendly towards Great 
Britain, he is never emotional, never carried away 
into rant and mere bitterness; he remains cool and 
honest and sincere, just as in commenting on our past 
imperial policy, he adds: ‘But it has to be remembered 
that a comparatively high-minded policy is a kind of 
luxury; when a nation feels itself to be seriously 
threatened, it seldom allows any humanitarian con- 
siderations to interfere with its safety. In the nine- 
teenth century we could afford to be generous, and 
sometimes we were so.’ 

The whole of the chapter on Empire is indeed 
written in a particularly restrained and quiet manner, 
which makes it interesting as an example of the aloof, 
if not disinterested, attitude of many Englishmen 
to-day towards even the most exciting questions in 
imperial policy. It is due, perhaps, partly toa sense 
of the futility of attempting to grapple with difficult 
problems like the fate of India, which produces a 
kind of resignation, expressed in such a phrase as 
‘the future of India lies on the knees of the gods’. 
And there is a similar attitude towards Canada, ex- 
cept that its future is left rather in the hands of the 
United States. There are, moreover, interesting indi- 
cations of the Englishman’s growing dislike at being 
saddled with responsibility for half the world, and 
his readiness to look upon the loss of Ireland, or any 
place which may become too troublesome, as ‘the 


getting rid of an intolerable nuisance’. Indeed, ‘when 
all things are considered, he is surprised not to hear 
more often that the Empire is a very expensive 
luxury’. 


When he returns to home affairs—although he 
omits many things which are surely of great signifi- 
cance in modern England, e.g., the distinctive qualities 
of its Socialism, the development of its Labour Party, 
its experiments in education and industrial reform, 
its achievements even in the twentieth century in 
science, literature, art, and music—he does, neverthe- 
less, throw light upon those aspects of the English 
character which he is able to contemplate with 
sympathy and interest. He is at his best when quot- 
ing and commenting upon Santayana’s ‘Soliloquies in 
England :— 


The mind of the English works at a low pressure, 
which shows how little they are alarmed about anything. 
They are sane and human, with glints of mystical oddity. 
The Englishman is sensual and rational, adventurous and 
steady, reticent and religious; when these qualities fail 
him, he becomes fanatical, eccentric, and sad. England 
is the paradise of individuality, eccentricity, anomalies, 
hobbies, and humours. ‘Where else would a man inform 
you, with a sort of proud challenge, that he lived on nuts, 
or was in correspondence through a medium with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, or had been disgustingly housed when 
last in prison?’ 

Or again :— 

The Englishman is not inquisitive, and resents inquis- 
itiveness in others. He is quite willing not to be able to 
look out of his windows upon the street, if only he can 
prevent other people from looking in. The eyes of men 
disquiet him, and strangers have to convince him tactfully 
that he would be safe in making friends with them. But 
repression of sympathy sometimes kills it; the elderly 
Englishman is sometimes as vacuous as in earlier life he 
pretended to be. 


The book ends fitly with an Epilogue, in which 
the Dean tries to sum up his impressions and estimate 
the perilous chances of the future; and he does not 
shirk the task of giving a little good advice. And 
amid all the excited voices that may be heard crying 
out for a ‘new religion’ for the modern world, it is 
a relief to listen to the sober and simple statement of 
his own belief that :— 


There is no remedy except to seek a higher and truer 
standard of values, such as has beeen preached by idealists 
of all creeds, times and countries, but never so clearly and 
plainly as in the authoritative documents and traditions of 
the Christian’ religion... .: True Christianity is a 
revolutionary idealism which has repelled the revolution 
because it is idealistic, and the ‘world’ because it is 
revolutionary. It attacks the secular standard of values, 
which is held in common by all political factions. ... In 
plain living and high thinking will be our salvation, or 
the salvation of the ‘remnant’ which will survive the 
turmoils of an age of transition. 


And again :— 


The idealistic tradition in England is much older and 
more deeply rooted in the national character than our 
temporary and partly accidental addiction to material 
success. In proportion as our people can be taught to in- 
terest themselves in those treasures of the soul, in which 
one man’s gain is not another man’s loss, and which are in- 
creased by being shared with others, we may hope that the 
bitterness and narrowness of economic strife may be as- 
suaged, and that something like a really harmonious 
civilization may come in sight. 
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POEMS BY EDWARD SAPIR 


THE FINGERS ARE NOT FLESH 


Why so tight, oh so tight? 

The fingers are but flesh, sweet. 
Can spirit find its last delight 

In twined and tapering retreat? 


Can the hands’ swift impetuous kiss 
Signal the wings that are in flight? 
Oh, in the body lovers bliss 

Can find, spirit in bone’s despite. 


Mad fingers not to the lovers flesh 
And bone, but love himself in hiding! 
In all the body lovers refresh 

Their love, find the very spirit biding. 


THOUGH YOU HAVE SET UP HATRED FOR 
A SIGN 


Though you have set up hatred for a sign 
And rush back to your bitterness of heart 
To puzzle out a self-hypnotic art 

Of fury never dying, you are mine; 

And though you swear a gloomy loyalty 
To grief and lacerating pride of grief 
And to my pleading will be dumb and deaf 
And blind, still you are mine eternally. 


To this your hate be then the traitor, dear, 
Dissolve the hateful bondage with a tear, 

And fighting off your pride with stronger pride, 
Let needless loyalty be quick belied. 

Let love be love, this later past be dead. 
Come, we shall fling our curses at his head! 


DREAM JOURNEY 


Her breast made utter dream the dream of day, 
As stars make light behind light’s death. 

Lips and closed eyes to the heaving breast, he lay 
In the fioating stars lost of her breath. 


Clasped the lovers’ arms and fiery, 
Dissolved the limbs’ waking intent, 
And lost the shore of land and sea. The sea 

Alone was their starred element. 


Here were the lamps put out, fled night and day, 
Dream lit them on the running wave 

And drove them headlong through the dip and spray 

Into the quiet of a cave. 

















PRATT 


Titans, by E. J. Pratt (Macmillans in Canada; 

pp. 67; $1.00). 
N this most unusual volume of verse we find the 
work of a poet who is more at home with whales, 

octopuses, and dinosaurs than with his fellowmen. 
The least successful passage is the third part of “The 
Cachalot’, where humanity makes its sole appearance 
in the volume. Up to this point the poem is admir- 
able. The exuberant description of the whale’s belly 
must make every schoolboy envious of Jonah; the 
description of the cuttle-fish is better still, because 
more intense; and when the cachalot leaves his prey 
and slumbers on the deep— 

One hour he rested, in the gloom 

Of the after-midnight; his great back 

Prone with the tide— 
we are as Satisfied as he is. But when Martin Taylor 
and has men appear on the horizon the fun is over. 
It is not that they are badly done, it is simply that 
they narrow the focus of the poem from a pre-his- 
toric horizon to the little affairs of men; and the 
shock is one that we barely recover from in all the 
fine writing that follows. We should have liked to 
see the cachalot end his days in the manless world in 
which we first saw him. 

The second poem of the two which make the 
volume gives considerable support to these strictures 
on ‘The Cachalot’. In ‘The Great Feud’ the poet 
abandons himself unreservedly to the jungles and the 
sea-shores of the early world. In a great flow of 
boisterous writing he pictures a gigantic fight between 
land and sea animals across which there stalks the 
monstrous figure of a belated dinosaur. The issue 
1s finally settled by the intervention of a volcano which 
submerges both of the contending swarms; and only 
our forbear, the ape, is left to tell the tale. On a 
second reading, if not on a first, this extravagant out- 
burst is seen to be the more original and the more 
memorable of the two poems. For whereas ‘The 
Cachalot’ has a broken back, so to speak, ‘The Great 
Feud’, verbose as it may at first appear, is finely bal- 
anced. It ends on exactly the right note, a note which 
we feel no other poet would have struck; and, more 
than that, the poem has just the bulk that it needs for 
Tyrannosauros Rex to stride across it. It is no use 
setting up a dinosaur and trying to stand it on the 
drawing-room table, and it is not the least of this 
poem’s merits that it avoids that seductive error and 
tecognizes, instinctively no doubt, that the dinosaur 
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was futile without its appropriate length and breadth 
of pedestal. 

It is always good to see a poet find himself, and 
when he gives conclusive proof of having done so the 
pleasure is increased. What assures us that Mr. 
Pratt’s case is conclusive is the observation that ia 
this quasi-humorous, prehistoric world which he has 
begun to tap, he turns the whole of himself to advan- 
tage. His passion for the sea is clearly the starting- 
point of this new adventure. We have The Witches’ 
Brew to tell us that. And having taken the plunge 
he finds himself possessed of the honorary freedom 
of the old ocean and can do as he pleases. His occa- 
sional defects of ear, his rhetorical feeling for words, 
his melodrama, his bad rhymes, far from being elimin- 
ated, are as marked as ever. But suddenly they ap- 
pear as virtues, so that to tamper with them would be 
to detract from the vitality of the work. In this 
strange blend of humour and true vision there is room 
for a multitude of sins; either the humour is there to 
plead ‘not guilty’, or the vision is there to sweep us 
past the offence. 

Best of all, we recognise, almost for the first time 
in Canadian poetry, the existence, behind and around 
the narrative, of a mental climate which is not Anglo- 
Canadian, but which truly belongs to the uncivilized 
world. ‘Take any previous Canadian poet and you 
have to admit that an Englishman residing in Canada 
might have written his work. No Englishman could 
have written Titans. It was necessary that the 
author of this volume should have been bred 
beside the unpeopled waters. We are far from wish- 
ing to argue that it is a virtue to be un-English; but 
any who are looking for good literature in this 
part of the world will admit that it is at present a rare 
and altogether promising symptom in a poet. The 
comparison, which others have also drawn, between 
the Newfoundlander Pratt and the South African 
Roy Campbell, is legitimate here, though it is not one 
that can be pressed further. But if we are to say 
which of the two has succeeded better in avoiding 
the weary vision of older cultures and seeing with 
primal freshness, our answer must be that the New- 


foundlander has it. 

Over the top of the nearest alp 
A cliff-like head began to rise; 
A lizard’s skull with horny scalp, 
Dragon’s teeth and boa’s eyes; 
Covered with scales of greenish blue 
The lower jaw swung into view, 
And from the open mouth there came 
A lolling tongue of scarlet flame; 
A column of a neck whose reach 
Topped the high branches of a beech; 

~ Prehensile arms and girthy paunch 
Upheld by massive spine and haunch 
Are followed by unmeasured thighs; 
With hock and joint the inches rise, 
Until the monster in dread sight 
Of all, to the last claw, collects 
His stature on the Aral height, 
And lo.—TYRANNOSAUROS REX! 


BARKER FAIRLEY. 


ENGLISH STUDIES 
Essays AND StTupiEs, by Members of the 
English Association; Vol. XII (Oxfoid; pp. 119; 
$2.25) ; 


StupIESs GREEN AND Gray, by Henry Newbolt 
(Nelson; pp. 295; $2.50) ; 


PoMONA oR THE FuTuRE oF ENGLISH, by Basil 
de Sélincourt (Kegan Paul; pp. 94; 2/6); 


CATCHWORDS AND CLAPTRAP, by Rose Macaulay 
(Hogarth Press; pp. 45; 2/-). 


N looking back over the field of English studies of 

the last two generations we may well feel a little 
envious of the early labourers—editors, historians, and 
critics—who found so much work to do, lying ready 
at their feet; while to-day the crowd of research 
students and eager investigators jostle one another 
rudely in their endeavour to find a spot for their activi- 
ties. But we may take comfort from this last volume 
of studies by members of the English Association. 
Four of them—out of six—though discussing subjects 
which we might imagine had been thoroughly exhausted 
—the Ballads, Spenser, Milton, and Johnson—give 
us the impression that both the editor and the critic 
will still find here plenty of scope. 


Professor Garrod’s paper on ‘Milton’s Lines on 
Shakespeare’ is really intended to expose the absurd 
fact that we have no satisfactory critical edition of 
Milton’s works. ‘The poems of Donne are better 
edited than the poems of Milton’; and ‘the prose works 
are, of course, in a worse way than the poems, but 
they matter less’. Mr. R. W. Chapman is equally en- 
couraging. He gives a most fascinating revelation of 
the innumerable difficulties presented to an editor of 
Johnson’s Letters, not merely in obtaining all the extant 
manuscript copies, but in solving the extremely dif- 
ficult problems of paleography and being sufficiently 
suspicious of the guesses and emendations of previous 
editors. Even their good-nature has to be guarded 
against. A passage in Johnson’s letter to Mrs. Thrale, 
18 May, 1776, was printed: ‘B went away on 
Thursday night . . . . He paid another visit, I think, 
to before he went home.’ Johnson had actually 
written: ‘Boswell went away on Thursday night. He 
paid another visit, I think, to Mrs. Rudd, before he 
went home to his own Deary.’ 


The work of the last generation of critics is 
similarly dealt with in the papers on ‘Scottish Ballads’ 
—an attack on the notions of communal origin and 
authorship with which ballad criticism teems—and on 
‘The Faerie Queene and Its Critics,’ which exposes 
the strange contradictions to be found in most esti- 
mates of Spenser’s great poem. All agree that Spenser 
is among the very greatest of English poets, and that 
the Faerie Queene is his finest achievement. And yet 
immediately they begin to examine it, they find it 
full of beauty and melody and graceful poetic orna- 
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ments indeed, but with no plan or structure, a jumble 
of incoherent prettinesses. Mr. Notcutt argues very 
convincingly that this is quite false, and that if once 
these misconceptions are removed, we find no difficulty 
in discovering the real artistic unity of the poem. 

A further field is suggested by Mr. Macmechan’s 
paper on ‘The Beginnings of Canadian Literature’, 
which deals mainly with Haliburton and the early 
literary circles in Nova Scotia. He remarks that 
Canadians are a humble-minded folk, and until recent 
years nothing has been done to answer the accusation 
that has been made that Canada is ‘the least literary 
of the colonies’, ‘a country without a soul’, That 
answer must come, of course, from the poets and the 
artists primarily, but it may be that the literary his- 
torian would do well to begin very soon to collect 
material. 

There remain also time-honoured subjects like 

‘The Future of the English Language’. It is nowa- 
days the fashion not to be too much disturbed by fears 
of its speedy corruption, in spite of the alarming forms 
it is taking in many parts of the world, of which Sir 
Henry Newbolt gives amusing examples, or of the 
Catchwords and Claptrap, which Miss Rose Macaulay 
selects to illustrate the 
various psychological factors . . . working side by side to- 
wards the same ends of dark confusion. The human desire 
to magnify; the human instinct of evasion; the more 
obscure human preference for conveying meaning tactic- 
ally, by a halo of vague associations, rather than by a 
precise statement; the desire to convey atmosphere by the 
hypnotism of phrases; the tendency to think evil; and 
ordinary unlettered human ignorance. 
Mr. de Sélincourt is not concerned so much with the 
philological or literary aspect of the language; for him 
it is rather a mirror in which is reflected the life of a 
people. Though the development of our language and 
literature seems to be so complete and rounded, leaving 
little room for much further expansion, it must have a 
future, if there is a future for the race. And the bulk 
of the people who use it are not conscious of the weight 
of an old and worn-out tradition; they still look for- 
ward to the new world that is opening up around 
them :— 


So English, though already an old language, is even in 
England still spoken by a young people; and its future 
everywhere (the future of a language cannot be separated 
from the future of those who speak it) depends on its 
power to reconcile these as it has reconciled so many other 


opposites. 

No one now proposes an Academy to fix or in any 
way control even the standard speech, and though Sir 
Henry Newbolt speaks with respect of the Society for 
Pure English, it is generally felt that such efforts can 
have no real effect upon the main current of future 
development, and the whole vast organized system of 
teaching English language and literature in schools and 
colleges is very likely liable to do as much harm as 
good. Sir Henry Newbolt’s essay on ‘English Litera- 
ture in Education’ is a pleasant dream of what certainly 


ought, and perhaps might, be done; but how far it is 
from ordinary educational politics may be seen from 
one remark, that in his scheme an ‘examination could 
only be an early incident, and any answers we can give 
are only valuable in proportion as they answer ques- 
tions of our own’. His Studies Green and Gray are 
written for those who approach literature in that spirit. 
H. J. Davis. 


A NEW FAUST 

Gortug’s Faust, Done Into ENGLISH VERSE IN 
THE OrtGINAL Metres WITH COMMENTARY AND 
Notes, by W. H. Van der Smissen (Dent: pp. xxiv, 
594; $4.50). 

OETHE’S Faust has a double claim upon the 

attention of any thinking person to-day. It is 
generally regarded as making a stronger bid for a 
place beside the supreme masterpieces of poetry than 
any work of literature since Shakespeare; and, in 
addition to that, it is a monumental expression of 
what is most typical of the age in which we live. It 
is the representative poem of the modern world; 
whether we read it or not, it voices something that 
we all feel in ourselves and are aware of in the life 
about us. Or if we do not feel it and are not aware 
of it in the life about us, Faust will give us the knowl- 
edge of our age and ourselves that we have not had 
the wits to discover independently. 

If it took Goethe the whole of a lifetime and 
many thousand lines of verse to say what he held to 
be fundamental in the modern spirit of man, we may 
be excused for our inability to sum it up in a sentence. 
But it is not too much to assert that, from the time 
of Rousseau down to the present, mankind has suf- 
fered from a profounder ‘Faustian’ yearning and 
unrest than it had before. This is a sweeping state- 
ment, but it has the bulk of modern literature, not 
Goethe’s Faust alone, at its back; and it is to be borne 
in mind that the human story which the world’s liter- 
ature tells is perhaps the most trustworthy story 
known to us. Written across the great literature of 
our era from Rousseau to Whitman, from Byron to 
Nietzsche, from Shelley to Tolstoi, there is an agita- 
tion, a discontent, a ‘romanticism’, which has no 
parallel in the earlier ages. We dare not affirm that 
mankind has never experienced it before, but we know 
that it has never been experienced before at our level 
of culture and we can soon convince ourselves that 
our age—meaning a period of more than 150 years— 
is the first to give full and intense expression to it. 

In the course of his titanic poem Faust—or Goethe 
—touches all the forms of discontent or idealism— 
the words are more nearly synonymous than is com- 
monly admitted—that are known to us. Faust ‘in his 
dark striving’ is at one time or another a theologian, 
an academic scapegoat, a debauchee, a theosophist, a 
beaverbrook (it is time we wrote the word in small 
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letters), a social entertainer, and many other things. 
It will be seen, without our extending the list, that 
Faust touches us all in one way or another. and it is 
for every reader to take his choice of caps and see 
which fits him best. 

Professor Van der Smissen’s translation is more 
nearly the fiftieth than the first, but it is the latest 
and it has real advantages over its predecessors. If 
it does not surpass the older translations in every 
line, it wins handsomely on points and promises to 
supersede them all. It is fuller, better informed, and 
closer than any. And for Canadian readers it has 
the further interest of coming from one of the well- 
known veterans of our academic life, whose sustained 
vitality of mind under the trials of age and partial 
blindness is proved by this volume to be little short 
of amazing. 


THREE NOVELS OF MARRIAGE 


Far Enp, by May Sinclair (Hutchinson; pp. 253; 
7/6). 

Tue Romantic ComepiAns, by Ellen Glasgow 
(Gundy; pp. 346; $2.00). 

Ways oF Escape, by Noel Forrest (Constable; pp. 
423 ; 7/6). 


ARRIAGE is the one theme of which neither 

novelists nor their readers tire, for it epitomizes 
to most of us the ideal unity and the real conflict 
of the universe. Marriage after all is the really ‘great’ 
war, and that adjective should not be wasted on any 
international bickering but should be reserved for 
this supreme struggle that is general and eternal. 
Every marriage is a Thirty Years’ War, and, as the 
troops used to say of the European war, the first 
seven years are the worst. Far End is the story of 
Christopher and Hilda Vivart during the worst period 
of their united life. They were so ingenuously young 
and Far End was so beautiful a house that they felt 
confident nothing but happiness could ever touch them 
there, and when the first grim stroke of life bereft 
them of their dearest friends, the beauty of the old 
place became unbearable and they fled from it to 
London. This was a jump from the frying-pan into 
the fire, and Christopher did not stand the fire well. 
He was a novelist and one of those clever fools who 
write brilliantly about human nature before they have 
learned to read it. They are clay in the hands of any 
rotter. The first woman got him with her body, the 
second with her mind. Hilda endured torments, but 
she fought her civil war with skill and tenacity and 
the issue was still undecided when the exhausted 
campaigners returned in desperation to Far End, 
feeling that perhaps they could bear it now. And to 
their amazement, now that they had tasted the real 
bitterness of life, the old place, whose serenity had 
seemed to mock them in their first affliction, folded 









them in its peace and brought them the happiness of 
mutual surrender. 

May Sinclair has done better work than this, for 
in the early chapters the sensibility of her young 
innocents too often deteriorates into sentimentality, 
and besides she is not one of the women novelists who 
can touch convincingly on the war; but the book is 
saved by the excellent portraits of three women, by 
its rich underlying humour, and by the satisfying 
perfection of a few particular scenes. Miss Sinclair 
has perfected the economy of her later style, and while 
the whole tale of this marriage requires less than fifty 
thousand words, it is no long short story or novelette 
that we are given but an authentic novel in its scope. 

Ellen Glasgow’s novel is also one of marriage, but 
in its leisurely manner and generous detail it provides 
as sharp a. contrast to Miss Sinclair’s staccato 
brilliancy as could well be found. As might be ex- 
pected from the title, it is concerned with a slighter 
theme than Barren Ground; Miss Glasgow has returned 
from the soil to the urbane aristocracy of the South 
she knows so well, but this latest novel stands head 
and shoulders over One Man In His Time. All her 
gifts for construction, style and characterization are 
here at their best, writing in the true comic spirit, she 
has given free rein to her mordant humour, and the 
result is a novel that is beautiful in its plastic strength 
and charming in its irony. The characters are alive 
from the start—Judge Honeywell, the pink of de- 
corous Southern gentlemen who has just recovered 
from the surprise of burying the wife who had pro- 
tected his digestion and his virtue for thirty years, his 
sister Edmonia who buried her reputation in the 
nineties and four husbands in Europe before coming 
home to irritate her brother with her eupeptic bon- 
homie, the serenely perfect Amanda Lightfoot, and 
the vivid, self-centred, desperate young Annabel—all 
these romantic comedians are absorbing characters in 
a comedy reflecting a real aspect of life. The whole 
society of the old Southern town was awaiting the 
romantic union of the Judge and Amanda, those two 
old sweethearts who had been separated for thirty 
years; everyone knew that Amanda, the belle of her 
generation, had refused Gamaliel Honeywell out of 
pique and had subsequently refused a hundred other 
suitors out of love for him; society was now impatient 
for the tardy consummation of their idyll—and well 
the Judge knew it. But it is nothing short of genius 
for a woman to be able to sound the depths and shal- 
lows of his masculine mind under these circumstances, 
to be able to conceive his profound irritation, and to 
understand so completely how his repressed roman- 
ticism, his vanity, and his Old-Adamity alike would 
recoil from the seasonable charms of Amanda and 
catch at vernal youth. 

Well, the comedy is played out, the Judge and the 
desperate Annabel make their bed and he has to lie 
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Some Illustrated Oxford Books 


A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. 
Vol. I., The Ancient East and Greece. 
By M. Rostovtzeff - - - - $6.25 


“Too often the illustrations to such books are selected with 
one eye upon the economic consideration of utilizing, by prefer- 
ence, old blocks of which the Press concerned happens to have 
the copyright. What strikes one about this selection, which 
no such considerations can have marred, is its unhackneyed 
character.”—-From the Manchester Guardian. 


A SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. By M. Rostovtzeff - $13.50 


“The book is lavishly illustrated with sixty plates of 
ancient remains photographed.’’—From The Observer. 

“His book is fine, handsomely printed, quarto volume, en- 
riched by a magnificent series of plates, illustrating every field 
of Roman energy.’’—From The Empire Review. 


ENGLISH LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By L. F. Salzman - - - $2.50 


“Some of the best illustrations we have ever seen in a 
work of the kind.’’-—From Field. 

“The illustrations are especially good, apposite, and fresh.”’ 
—From the Cambridge Review. 


ENGLISH WOMEN IN LIFE AND LETTERS. 
By M. Phillips and W. S. Tomkinson - $3.00 


“The selection of the illustrations is beyond all praise. 
They are a treasure trove of the greatest interest.’’—From 
Country Life. 


LIFE IN MEDIAEVAL FRANCE. 


TRAVEL IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Joan Parkes $6.25 


“The illustrations alone, comprising 46 old prints, in the 
choice of which the author was hel by Mr. Lawrence 
Binyon, represént no little research.’-—From The Illustrated 


London News. 


- - - 


By Joan Evans - - $4.50 

“The combination of modern photographs with ancient 
sculptures and illuminations is excellently achieved, and should 
serve as a model for such volumes in the future.’""—From Field. 


THE LEGACY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Edited by C. G. Crump and E. F. Jacob - $3.00 


Of the forty-one illustrations contained in this most inter- 
esting Legacy of Europe during the Middle Ages, they are 
divided as follows: 1-8, Architecture; 9-16, Sculpture; 17-24, 
Decorative and Industrial Arts; 25-40, Literature-Handwriting; 


41, Education. 


ENGLISH MEN AND MANNERS OF THE EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY. By A. S. Turberville - $3.00 


“Here is a fascinating pictorial history by a competent 
scholar, whose text and choice of illustrations are alike excel- 
lent. The book would interest any intelligent person; it should 
certainly be in every school library.’’-—From The Spectator. 

“How the Oxford Press does this sort of thing at the 
price still remains a mystery.”—From The New Statesman. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


The International Labour Organization of the League of Nations was set up in 1920 under Part XIII. 
of the Treaty of Peace. It consists of an Annual Labour Conference of 57 nations; a Governing Body of 
24 persons, 12 representing governments, 6 workers, and 6 employers; and the International Labour Office, 


situated at Geneva. 

Canada, as a member of the League of Nations, has four representatives in the Conference, two repre- 
sentatives in the Governing Body, and four members on the staff of the International Labour Office. 

The functions of the Office are, first, those of a secretariat to the Governing Body and the Conference; 
second, those of research into subjects relating to the International adjustment of conditions of industrial life 
and labour. The information acquired is distributed in replies to specific requests from governments, asso- 
ciations and individuals, and in the form of publications issued in French and English. 


PUBLICATIONS 
STUDIES AND REPORTS 


Migration Movements, 1920-1923 60c. 
Compensation for Occupational Diseases. 
General Problems of Social Insurance. 
Works Councils in Germany. 60c. 
Co-operation in Soviet Russia. $1.50 
Unemployment, 1920-1923. 75c 
Unemployment in its National and International Aspects, 25c, etc. 
Methods of Compiling Cost of Living Index Numbers. 35c. 
Economic Barometers, 35c. 

Factory Inspection History and Present Organization. $1.25. 
Monthly Record of Immigration. $1.25. Post free. Methods of Compiling Emigration and Immigration Statistics. 25c. 


Special prices for libraries and students. Enquiries concerning the work or publications of the Office may be addressed to: 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 
Secretary, League of Nations Uniow 287 Wellington Street, Ottawa ere Coen 
7 . ? Mr. L. Magnusson, 701 Lenox Buliding, 1528 L Street, 


GREAT BRITAIN: 
Mr. M. R. K. Burge, 26 Buckingham Gate, London, S.W. 1. Washington, D.C. 


PERIODICAL 


International Labour Review (Monthly). Contains articles on 
industry, unemployment, immigration, safety devices, employers’ 
and labour organizations, etc. Statistics and index numbers are 
included. $6.00. Post free. 
Industrial and Labour Information (Weekly). Contains a review 
of current events affecting industry and labour throughout the 
world. $7.00. Post free. 


Official Bulletin. $1. Post free. 
International Labour Directory. $3.25. Post free. 


25c. 
60c. 
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on it—but he was the first to admit with pathetic 
chivalry that Annabel could not be expected to; and 
so in the end we have the ironic situation of Age 
playing the benevolent father to Youth, his wife. To 
the old this might well seem a cruel tragedy, to the 
young a farce; but those who exult in the safety of 
vigorous maturity will find it a rare comedy, rarely 
told. 

Ways Of Escape, a study of a successful man 
whose appalling self-sufficiency repels human sympa- 
thies and defies Fate, is another novel that is essentially 
one of marriage; for although the incidents of Stephen 
Heath’s public career are not the least interesting part 
of his story, it is his married life that is the most 
detailed and most heavily stressed side of the book. 
A. brilliant family man and a masterful politician, 
Stephen dominated his household and the town of 
Stangate alike, and was well hated in both. His steady 
progress up the long steep road to success was mag- 
nificent, but his arrogance drove him clean over the 
top and down the other side. Circumstance laid its 
fell clutch upon him, but Stephen was a good Henley- 
ite and proved himself a fiend for punishment; all the 
bludgeonings of Fate could not bow his stiff neck, and 
it was only when affection penetrated to his human 
core that he was humbled at last. Plot and treatment 
alike are reminiscent of Dombey and Son: indeed as 
a first novel this book is remarkable not only for its 
generous scope but for its philosophy, which is com- 
pletely Victorian. Those who like novels in the 
Dickens tradition will be glad to find a promising new 
writer of that school who avoids the prosiness of De 
Morgan and whose well-spring of sentiment has not 
the geyser-like swash of a Hutchinson. 


RECENT STUDIES OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR OFFICE (LEAGUE OF NATIONS) 
INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS AND LazBour LEGISLATION 

1N JAPAN, by Iwao F. Ayusawa (Irwin & Gordon; pp. 

vi, 119; 50 cents). 

STABILIZATION OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED 
States, by J. R. Bellerby (Irwin & Gordon; pp. x, 
112; 50 cents). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF UNEMPLOYMENT (International 
Labour Office, Geneva; pp. 155; 50 cents). 

METHODS OF ConpDuUcTING Famity Bupcet EN- 
guiries (Irwin & Gordon; pp. 100; 40 cents). 

METHops oF ComPILING STaTisTICs OF INDUSTRIAL 
Disputes (Irwin & Gordon; pp. 51; 25 cents). 

HE number of economic and statistical reports 
issued by the League of Nations is becoming quite 
considerable, and the quality of the work is such that 
the reports are worth collecting. It is true that the 
specialist will not learn much, if anything, that is new 
from any of the pamphlets listed above: but the 
pamphlets contain useful outlines compactly arranged. 

Probably the Canadian reader will find Mr. Bellerby’s 


book on the stabilization of employment in the United 
States of greatest interest. Material on this subject 
is available in embarrassing quantities, and Mr. 
Bellerby has performed the service of classifying and 
summarizing the various schemes and commenting 
briefly upon them. He lays especial emphasis on the 
stabilizing functions of the Federal Reserve System 
and the governments, but without dealing fully with 
all the difficulties which are commonly raised by 
economic theorists. 


SHORT NOTICES 
MittTon’s Prose, Selected and Edited, with an In- 
troduction, by Malcolm W. Wallace (Oxford; The 
World’s Classics; pp. xxvii, 476; 60 cents). 
HE Oxford University Press has made an ex- 
tremely useful addition to its World’s Classic series 
in Professor Wallace’s selection of Milton’s prose. 
Gosse’s four volume edition in the Bohn Library has 
long been out of print, and so too has Garnett’s little 
one volume collection. The present book practically 
has the field to itself. Moreover, it contains all Mil- 
ton’s prose that anyone but the specialist would ever 
be likely to read. There are not only the often edited 
Areopagitica and Of Education, but such out of the 
way things as The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce 
and A Treatise of Civil Power im Ecclesiastical 
Causes. The book is sure to be widely used in college 
courses on Milton. Professor Wallace’s introduction 
is an admirable review of Milton’s thought on matters 
of church and state and society. 


Tue Anatomy oF Toxpacco, by Arthur Machen 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 186; $2.25). 

This first book of Arthur Machen’s, written in 
1884, has long been out of print. In a preface written 
for this new edition, the author gives his own sum- 
mary of its contents: ‘A hodge-podge of tobacco pipes 
and easy schoolboy scholarship, and Latin and Greek 
tags, and a great deal of Scholastic Logic, and a sort 
of thin skimming of philosophy obtained from Tenne- 
man’s “Manual of the History of Philosophy”, and a 
good deal of the manner of that famous old book, 
Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy”.’ Making allow- 
ance for Mr. Machen’s humour, this is a good sum- 
ming up of the likeable little volume, and booklovers 
who have found him through his later writings will be 
glad to have his first work made available in the 
charming form here given it. 


Tony Sarc’s Wonver Zoo (Irwin & Gordon, 
$1.00). 

Tony Sarc’s ALPHABET (Irwin & Gordon; $1.00). 

Real children’s books, with easily memorized 
rhymes, and delightful pictures, the sort that you can 
understand at a glance if you are three years old. 
They are in the tradition of Edward Lear and Hilaire 
Belloc, and should be on the select list of everyone who 
has children’s birthdays to remember through the year. 
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| Bison of Clay The Days of My Life ! 

By Max Begouen $2.00 By Sir H. Rider Haggard 2 Vols. $7.50 

1 This novel is a vivid romance of people who lived The autobiography will be interesting to Cana- | 
on the earth 25,000 years ago. The author invests dians, especially the chapter on Canada’s claim at 
the prehistoric world with an astounding sense of the Imperial Conference of Dominion equality with 

H reality. Great Britain. 

| The Prince’s Love Affair The Young Voltaire 

By A. H. Bennett $2.00 By Cleveland B. Chase. Illus. $3.00 








The dramatic episode of Voltaire’s exile to. Bng- 
land at the age of thirty-one is the basis of the book. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Our Debt to Greece and Rome 


The story of the love of the Prince of Wales (later 
George IV.) for Maria Fitzherbert. 

















The Brotherhood of the Sea Edited by Geo. Dupue Hadzsits, Ph.D., 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
By Edward Keble Chatterton. Illus. $3.50 and D. M. Robinson, LL.D. 


The complete Library of “Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome” is planned to embrace 50 or more volumes. 


The dramatic rescues of ships’ crews at sea within These have been uidertaken by the most distin: 


the last year give special interest to the book. Mr. guished classical scholars available in Europe and 
Chatterton has retold the most heroic episodes of the United States. 
sea history in which men have struggled at their A series of books designed to help modern men 


and women understand themselves and their time 
by understanding the past. Descriptive circular 
mailed upon request. 


own peril to save the lives of other men. 








Longmans, Green & Company | 
210 VICTORIA ST. TORONTO, 2 |: 





1} Education in Soviet Russia 
By Scott Nearing $1.50 


A first-hand account of the achievements and plans of Russia’s new educational 
programme. Professor Nearing visited Russia and studied the city and village schools 
and the higher educational institutions. He met educational authorities, teachers, 
and students, and reports fully on educational aims and methods in the Soviet Union. 





Educational Frontiers 
By Scott Nearing $1.50 


This is a book about Simon Nelson Patten and other teachers—pedagogy, as it were, 
in biographical form. Through the example of great teachers, especially that of 
Professor S. N. Patten, Professor Nearing shows what a true teacher should be. 
An inspiring book, not for the teacher only, but for all who are interested in education. 


IRWIN & GORDON, LIMITED °° Tsppagee 
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in the United States are a little like certain 

complacent rulers in history who refused to 
recognize a revolt until it became a revolution. The 
time was when everybody accepted the Broadway drama 
as the American drama, and nobody thought of dis- 
puting what seemed to be the self-evident fact that 
nothing in the way of a play really mattered until it 
had been passed upon by the public and critics of New 
York. That unanimity exists no longer. A few 
fatuous New Yorkers may still hold the mistaken view 
that the provinces are watching to see what dramas are 
endorsed on Manhattan Island in order that they may 
know what is considered the proper thing to like or 
dislike. As a matter of fact, the provinces are growing 
just as complacent in their distrust of New York as 
New Yorkers have always been in their satisfaction 
with themselves. Nowadays, you find the writers and 
theatre-goers of the smaller cities referring to the 
judgments of Broadway as shallow and of no account, 
and dismissing them as the judgments of sophisticated 
morons. 

Anyone who wishes to be convinced that the revolu- 
tion against Broadway standards and Broadway dom- 
ination is not merely the dream of some exasperated 
playgoer can find plenty of corroborative evidence in 
the theatrical pages of newspapers published in the 
provincial cities, and also in the magazines published 
in connection with the non-professional and community 
theatres. More and more the theatrical observers who 
do not belong to the New York log-rolling fraternity. 
are inclined to sniff at the standards of Broadway. 
Last year, one of the leading New York critics selected 
The Green Hat for a place among the ten best plays 
of the season, and at the present time critics and public 
along the Great White Way are uniting to horor 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, which in play form makes 
an even more direct appeal to the tawdry, over-civilized 
minds than it did as a novel. On the whole, what have 
the provinces said of them? That they are twaddle, 
suitable only for senile and lecherous mentalities. In 
New York, they assumed a patronizing attitude towards 
George Arliss when he appeared there in John Gals- 
worthy’s Old English. It was not sufficiently smart 
and up-to-date. Yet the road tour of this drama, in 
which Arliss does a remarkable impersonation, has 
been one of the most prosperous in the history of the 
American theatre. New York to the contrary notwith- 
standing, critics and theatre-goers have united in the 
verdict that it is a fine drama magnificently acted. 
And they have been just as ready to trample with 


Te powers that control the commercial theatre 


disapproval on such Broadway favorites as Loose 
Ankles and The Vortex. 


The New York managers are raising periodical 


lamentations these days about the conditions on the 
road. It is rather significant that some of the finest 
artists in the American theatre, such as Mrs. Fiske, 
George Arliss, and Otis Skinner, prefer to stay away 
from Broadway and rely upon the critical standards of 
the provinces. Perhaps the road would revive more 
quickly if the producers sent out their artistic failures 
and kept their gaudy successes at home. 

Doubtless the followers of the non-professional 
theatres have had a great deal to do with the revolt 
against the Broadway domination of the commercial 
standards. At the present time, there are over a 
thousand independent producing organizations in 
Canada and the United States—some orthodox little 
theatres, and more community playhouses and similar 
amateur groups. One of the first articles of their creed 
is that New York standards are beneath contempt. In 
a recent number of The Little Theatre Monthly, pub- 
lished by the Drama League of America, I found this 
phrase: “At this time when the whole country is in the 
travail of bringing forth a new drama representative 
of the period, in contrast to the insufferable twaddle 
adapted to the mentality of New York’s out-of-town 
buyers. . . .’. I quote that phrase as typical of the new 
attitude taken by provincial writers towards the stand- 
ards of Broadway. With hundreds of centres preach- 
ing the same doctrine, is it any wonder that among the 
most enthusiastic lovers of the drama on this continent 
the distrust of Broadway, for all its wealth of expensive 
actors and costly productions, continues to grow? 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that all the 
declarations of independence drawn up on this continent 
were not signed in the eighteenth century. The time 
may not be far distant when some of the best plays 
written every year in the United States and Canada 
will be familar to the playgoers of provincial cities 
long before they reach Broadway. _F rep Jacos. 





Agents wanted for THe CANADIAN Forum. A liberal 
commission is paid on all new subscriptions secured, and 
the work can be done in spare time. Apply in writing to 
the Business Manager, THE CANADIAN Forum, 152 St. 
George Street, Toronto 5. 
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: Now in its Third Year 
: of Publication 


HE Canadian Journal of Religious Thought is the only non- 
sectarian and undenominational publication in the Canadian field 
devoted exclusively to the discussion of moral, social, and political 





n questions from the religious point of view. 

le It places a premium upon frank, straightforward, unequivocal 
ir presentation of vital themes. 

d Published on the first day of every second month at 73 Queen's 
‘ Park, Toronto. Single copies, 50 cents. Subscription rate, $2.50 per 


“ year. Sample copies on application. 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
BY G. E. JACKSON 


HE first two months of the year cover a period of stock- 

taking, balance sheets, and dividend declarations. 
Many to-day are the mutual felicitations of shareholders 
and directors who are able to contemplate, ‘Income, twenty 
pounds; expenditure, nineteen pounds, nineteen shillings 
and sixpence; result,. happiness,—after several years 
during which the balance of Sixpence, or even many six- 
pences, was on the wrong side of the sheet. 

In a period of prosperity—few have the hardihood still 
to deny that this is such a period—eyes are inevitably 
focussed on the good things close at hand. It is the relation 
of the successful store or factory to the market which 
interests chiefly the folk who gain their livelihood by means 
of it. The rate of growth of one’s own enterprise as 
compareG with that of the firm across the way—here is 
the subject for congratulation or envy, whichever it may 
be. This is the race to bet on; and the stockbroker makes 
the book. : 

Meanwhile, those aggregations of many little busi- 
nesses and peoples, the six great continents of the globe, 
are participants in a larger race than those we generally 
watch. It is a race with few spectators, to determine 
which can best and most quickly develop its resources. 
The prize is economic and political power. It has generally 
been used, not (like some smaller prizes) for advertisement 
or dissipation; but for the domination of others. That 
prize was held for a while in Europe, and seems now to 
have passed into the keeping of North America: whence 
comes a certain enthusiasm for the reform (by coercion if 
need arise) of Haitians, Nicaraguans, and others, whose 
unfitness for the race is proved by their failure to win 
prizes. 

To-day belongs to North America—more particularly, 
the United States. To-morrow may belong to someone else. 
For the race that was won to-day begins again to-morrow; 
it is an endless series of heats; and even the least hopeful 
of the competitors is compelled, like Lewis Carroll’s Royal 
Personage to keep up the maximum of movement in order, 
at the worst, no# to lose ground. ‘“In our country,” said 
Alice, still panting a little, “you’d generally get to some- 
where else—if you run very fast for a long time as we’ve been 
doing”. ‘A slow sort of country,” said the Queen. “Now 
here, you see, it takes all the running you can do, to keep 
in the same place. Such, at least, has been the recent 
experience of these not very successful South Americans, 
and of the Filipinos, and many more like them. 

Who has been making the pace in the last lap? Is 
North America still the readiest and quickest to develop 
her resources and extend her power? A partial answer 
may be: gained from the statistics of export trade since 
the war, recently collected, I believe, by the League of 
Nations, and generally reprinted without acknowledgment. 
This table is misleading, in that what is here described 
as ‘Exports of the Continents’ is actually, for each con- 
tinent, the sum of the exports made by the countries 
situated. in that continent. Many of the countries on each 
continent trade largely with one another, and the goods 
exchanged between them, while ‘exports’ from the national 
point of view, are not exports from the continental stand- 
point, since they never leave the continent in question. 
Nevertheless, the broad outlines of the situation are so 
clear that even in this muddled manner of representation 
it can easily be taken in at a glance. The comparison is 
instructive, and may be shown. as follows:— 


Exports of the Six Continents, 1913 and 1925— 
(Unit, $1,000,000.) 


1913 1925 1925 Percentage 

(Actual (Actual (At1913 Increase or 

CONTINENT values) values) values) decrease. 
PI cao 5.4 tucks s talare 1,900 4,439 2,955 + 56% 
NI 6.5 4:0 winters 425 928 616 + 45% 
Australasia ...... 465 1,016 616 + 45% 
North America .. 2,960 6,217 4,144 + 40% 
South America.. 1,564 2,731 1,820 + 16% 
Barone ... 600% 12,152 14,884 9,908 — 18% 


Europe, as everyone knows, has lost ground not only rela- 
tively, but actually. Her position at the bottom of the list 
is in no sense a surprise; and it should be remembered also 
that the tremendous total of her export trade (still about 
half that of the combined total for all the world) is due 
solely to the tremendous number of natural barriers in 
Europe—barriers that are a terrible source of economic 
weakness, but serve nevertheless to swell the statistics of 
fnternational trade. Europe (excluding Russia) has three 
times the population of North America, and a trade more 
than twice as large; but it is doubtful if the annual 
aggregate of wealth produced in Europe exceeds that of 
North America by more than, at most, 50 per cent. 

The real element of surprise in this table is afforded 
by neither of these continents. The surprise is the’ leader- 
ship of Asia, with an increase for the twelve-year period 
of 56 per cent. Which of the twelve political units in 
Asia have chiefly contributed to this? The most rapid 
development has been in British Malaya, the Philippine 
Islands, and Japan. A rough comparison by countries 
follows :— 


Exports of Asiatic Countries, 1913 and 1925— 
(Unit, $1,000,000.) 


1913 1925 1925 Percentage 

(Actual (Actual (At1913 Increase or 

COUNTRY values) values) values) decrease. 

British Malaya .. 200 719 478 + 140% 

Philippines ...... 48 149 99 + 106% 

oO eee 315 946 630 + 100% 

Se 34 96 64 + 88% 

Ceylon .......... 76 190 126 + 65% 

ER 30 69 46 + 538% 
NONI ois ecg arava 306 625 416 + 36% 


Most significant, of course, is the growth of Japanese ex- 
ports; which shows that she has held fairly well the 
markets won during the war. How does*’her record com- 
pare with that of the other powers? 


Exports of selected countries, 1913 and 1925— 
(Unit, $1,000,000.) 


1913 1925 1925 Percentage 

(Actual (Actual (Ati1913 Increase or 

values) values) values) decrease. 

POMOD oo 056 00 'ene 315 946 630 +100% 
South Africa... 141 405 270 + 938% 
WOMOGG. .20sccee 461 1,283 855 + 85% 
New Zealand... 104 264 176 + 69% 
Australia ...... 361 752 500 + 38% 
United States... 2,484 4,910 3,273 + 32% 
BYANCO 2.5.05 1,328 2,165 1,443 + 9% 
United Kingdom 3,089 4,479 2,986 — 3% 
Germany ...... 2,405 2,094 1,396 — 42% 


Sad it is to see the loss of ground by the Mother 
Country, who has, however, fared better than all her neigh- 
bours in Western Europe, excepting France and the 
Scandinavian Kingdoms. Canadian exports have grown 
faster than those of New Zealand and Australia, not so 
fast as those of South Africa. Exports in each of the 
Dominions (excepting Newfoundland, not tabulated in this 
place) have grown more rapidly than those of the United 
States. Germany shows a decline, both relative and 
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absolute; Belgium and Holland, whose fortunes are closely 
linked with hers, have fared similarly. 
Even this brief and quite inadequate analysis contains 


much food for thought. 
THE TREND OF BUSINESS 
BY PHILIP WOOLFSON 














Index of [Volume of [Price of  |Cost of 
Wholesale Employ- 30 Canadian |Selected 
Prices in ment in Securi- Family 
Canada (1) |Canada (2) jties (3) Budget (4) 
Dec. 1926 170.1 101.1 Fe Seep ee ate 
Nov. % 172.3 102.8 187.7 150.1 
Oct. “ 171.4 105.2 130.1 149.0 
Sept. - 170.6 104.9 132.8 149.4 
Jan. 1926 181.3 89.6 127.2 158.0 
Dec. 1925 185.2 95.3 126.5 157.6 
Nov. o 184.8 97.1 124.2 153.1 
Oct. om 178.0 98.3 124.6 148.4 

















1Michell. Base. (=100) refers to the period 1900-1909. 

? Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Records obtained from 
Employers. Base (~100) refers to Jan. 17, 1920. Subse- 
quent figures refer to the first of each month. 

’Michell. Mail and Empire. The following common 
stock quotations are included: Dominion Steel; Nova 
Scotia Steel & Coal; Steel Co. of Canada; Canada Car & 
Foundry; Canadian Locomotive Co.; Russell Motor Co.; 
Canadian Cottons, Canadian Converters, Dominion Textile; 
Montreal Cottons; Monarch Knitting; Penman’s; Wabasso 
Cottons; British Columbia Fishing & Packing; City 
Dairy; Dominion Canners; Shredded Wheat; Tuckett To- 
bacco Co.; Canada Bread; F. N. Burt; Provincial Paper; 
Spanish River; Howard Smith; Laurentide; Lake of the 
Woods Milling; Ogilvie; Maple Leaf; Canada Cement; 
Lyall Construction; Dominion Bridge. 

*Labour Gazette (Ottawa). 
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evolt in the | 


Desert 


Col. T: E. Lawrence 


“Revolt in the Desert”’ is a piece of 
permanent literature. It is at once a 
tale of amazing adventure, of incred- 
ible danger and hardship; a travel 
book of striking penetration; a history. 
of a dramatic turning point in the war 
told by one of the actors; a mono- 
graph on Arabian Nationalism; and 
most of all, a revelation of one of 
those rare and versatile minds com- 
pounded of idealism and practical 
leadership. 


The book contains 450 pages of 
text, printed on a specially manufac- 
tured paper, and sixteen full-page re- 
productions of portraits, drawings 
and paintings by Augustus John, 
Eric Kensington, William Roberts 
and others. It is bound in buckram, 
with gold lettering on the back. The 


price is $6.00. 


“Thomas E. Lawrence—one of the most pictur- 
esque personalities of modern times, a man who 
will be blazoned on the romantic pages of history 
with Raleigh, Drake, Clive and Gordon.” —Lowell 
Thomas. 


“In the realm of high adventure, undertaken at 
great risk for great ends, there is no figure today 
more romantic and mysterious than that of Law- 
rence of Arabia.” —New York Times. 





Thomas N 7 & Sons | 


-Limited 


| 
| 
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77 Wellington “St Weit, Toronto - } 
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Jaunts with the Critic 
Through Fields New and Literary 


EYES OF A GYPSY. 
By John Murray Gibbon. $2.00. 
“The characterization is delightfully human, and the engrossing, 
entertaining tale is vital with incident and vivid colour.’-—The Globe. 





DELIGHT. 

By Mazo de la Roche. $2.00. 

“Delight is a striking book which stands out sharply from among 
the rather sterile aggregate of Canadian fiction.’—Times Literary 
Supplement, London. 


WINNOWED WISDOM. 

By Stephen Leacock. $1.75. 

“Most Arcadian, culled by the humorous Canadian, wherein the 
cat of Truth is neatly belled by all the mice of Wit.”—The 
Phoenician in the Saturday Review of Literature. 


CANADIAN HOUSES OF ROMANCE. 
By Katherine Hale. With drawings by Dorothy 
Stevens. $3.00. 

_“The book is sharply and delicately done, a silver-point prose 
etching of our country’s historic homes and haunts. Everyone who 
reads it will not a be gratified by its literary merit, but will be 
stirred by the colourful picture of the past which it evokes with an 
arresting charm.”—Jean Steele Foley. 


CANADIAN FOOTPRINTS. 
By M. O. Hammond. $3.00. 
“An authentic and exhaustive record of Canada’s principal 
historic spots. . . A distinctly valuable contribution to the literature 
of Canadian history.”"—Montreal Star. 














TITANS: Two Poems. 
By E. J. Pratt. $1.00. 


“Mr. Pratt’s two poems are a remarkable tour de force... . His 
first to last astonishing.’—Times Literary 


verbal power is from 
Supplement, London. 


SAPPHO AND PHAON: A Lyrical Drama. 

By Marian Osborne. $1.75. 
P “A book of highest distinction . . . .It is an admirable thing that 
in an age when old forms are slighted and traditions flouted on every 
hand, partly we may suspect from the inability to conform, there 
should be some Canadian poets who write with a sense of responsibility 
to their art.”"—Pelham Edgar. 








| HAVE THIS TO SAY: The Story of My Fiurried Years. 

By Violet Hunt. $3.50. 

One of the most surprising and provokative autobiographies that 
ever came out of England. The story is thronged with celebrities, but 
it scintillates with particular vivid glimpses of the literary stars of 
this century. Joseph Conrad, Henry James, udson, G. 
Wells, are among the personalities who appear in the book. 





A CANADIAN ART MOVEMENT: The Story of the Group 


of Seven. 

By F. B. Housser. $2.00. 

“Mr. Housser emerges from his book something more than A 
mere chronicler... . The book is an epochal one in the creative life 
of this country.”—Merrill Denison in Willisons Monthly. 





AESOP IN VERSE. 
By J. E. Wetherell. 
Thomson. $2.00. 
“Mr. Wetherell has revivified these old fables in his epigrammatic, 
competent verse, and renders most happily the maxims which in a 
— al sum up the lessons taught by the fables.”—Austin 
othwell. 


EARLY DAYS IN UPPER CANADA: The Letters of John 


Langdon. 

Edited by W. A. Langdon. $4.50. 

“The letters reveal a man of culture, sound judgment, good- 
humour, and great breadth of interests, who was, moreover, an active 
participant in every episode which he describes.”"—George Williams 
Brown in the Canadian Historical Review. 


THE DICTIONARY OF CANADIAN BIOGRAPHY. 

Compiled by W. Stewart Wallace. $12.50. 

“The needs of the average reader, of the student, of the journalist, 
and others to whom this kind of book of reference is quite indispensable 
and long and eagerly sought for, have evidently been kept in view.”— 
A. H. U. Colquhoun in the Canadian Historical Review. 


With illustrations by E. L. 











CHRISTIANITY IN THE MAKING. 

By S. H. Hooke. $1.25. 

“Tt is exceed’ngly well written, and carries the reader on with an 
irresistible grip. . . . Professor Hooke’s achievement in compressing 
three centuries of Christian development into one hundred and fifty 
pages, without omitting any essential element, is a notable one.”’—The 
Student. 








APPRAISALS OF CANADIAN LITERATURE. 

By Lionel Stevenson. $2.00. 

“The book has long been needed, and it will doubtless act as an 
antidote to some of the convential eulogies that have been trumpeted 
forth from time to time. . . . Mr. Stevenson is a dispassionate critic, 
weighing, discerning, testing, pondering.’—S. Morgan-Powell in the 
Montreal Star. 


MAX HAVELAAR: Or, The Coffee Sales of the Nether- 
lands Trading Company. 
By Multatuli. Translated by W. Siebenhaar, with an 
Introduction by D. H. Lawrence. $3.00. 
For the modern reader the book which was published about 
seventy years ago, preserves its importance not only as a picture of 
Java under Dutch rule, but as a mordant satire on the Dutch bourgeois. 








YOU CAN’T WIN. 

By Jack Black. $2.00. 

“A story that will grip you and a study that is bound to interest.”’ 
~Calgary Daily Herald. 


COLLECTED POEMS. 

By James Stephens. $3.00. 

“You can afferd te miss much poetry but you cannot afford to miss 
the poetry of James Stephens.”—Review of Reviews. 


HENRY JAMES: Man and Author. 

By Pelham Edgar. $3.00. 

“Tt is the best book that has yet been written on Henry James, 
and will serve the invaluable purpose of once more compelling our 
attention to its rich theme.”—~The Times Literary Supplement, London. 
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THE NEW MAN AND THE DIVINE SOCIETY. 

By Richard Roberts. $2.00. 

“The book binds together evolution and mysticism, biology and 
religion, and in four swinging strides carries the reader from the 
amoeba to the Kingdom of God. It will cause many admirers and 
more critics of the Church to pause and evaluate again the work it is 
doing.’”—The Canadian Student. 


LEAVES FROM A VICEROY’S NOTE-BOOK and Other 
Papers. 
By the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston, K.G., Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, 1899-1904 and 1904-1905. 
With 32 illustrations in half-tone. $8.50. 

“The book approves the verdict of his friends—We commend 
them for their gaiety, their charm, their information and style; a 
quartette of virtues which never fail to fascinate and are happily 
combined in this volume.”—Montreal Gazette. 








AUSTRALIA AND BACK. 

By Sir Alan Cobham. Illustrated. $1.00. 

“A real modern story of adventure. .. Sir Alan Cobham has 
demonstrated to the world that the spirit of Drake and Raleigh, of 
Franklin and Livingstone, lives still in the modern world.” —The Right 
Honorable Stanley Bruce, Premier of Australia, in his Preface. 





MY MORTAL ENEMY. 
By Willa Cather. $2.50. p 
“The book contains scene after scene drawn with the exquisite 
detail of a cameo, all the penetrating understanding of the sympathetic 
artist who sees beneath the surface.”—S. Morgan-Powell. 
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